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appli able to young ladies, a very few of whom, might 
he thinks, be Rareyfied to their own advantage, as we 
as to that of their 


i\v co is a divine out west be bi to persuade the girls 


* exion than sunshine. The only convert he has yet 
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Sester’s Picnic. 


! firm in Newark, N. J., having suffered some 
om ents, reeently closed business and 
member gave the following *‘ notis’’ to the 





holution ob co-parsnips heretofo resisting 
and Moses Jones in the barber perfession, am 
solved. Pussons who ose must pay the in- 
em what the farm ose must call on Jones, as 
insolvent. Licev Jounson. 
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the little pew-door of the encivsure at the 
se, which contained Charles Lamb's desk, being 
\ to introduce myseif; so I walked up to him, 
» hand, sald, with a respectful bow: 
iarles Lamb, I believe?” 
said Lamb, slowly feeling and coax! at the 
, his short, thin, gray whiskers, ‘ yes, théy call 
yet, but I am old enough to be a sheep!” | 
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early part of the American war, Franklin went 

in hopes of obtaining pecuniaiy resources from 
For some time he was unsuccessful, and being 
a large party, a gentleman observed : 

ist be owned, sir, that nig how exhibits to 
land magnificent spectacle! 

" replied the doctor, dryly, “but the spectators 
y.? - 


g lady asked a gentleman the meaning of the 
te 


Sepeplied he, “a gate, through which parties 
veir way to get jed.”” 
, lsu .” replied she, ‘‘ that is a corruption 
te. 7 
“ato taht; miss,” replied her informant, ‘‘as wo- 
1 abbreviation of wo to man.” 
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want to ensure tender meat at your table, pa- 
butcher lodger, if you are lucky enough to have 
\ let it be generally known that he is the pur- 
Depend upon it, that the very first “ horrid 
e sends you, he will be greeted with such a con- 
{ glare of indignatien, that he wont venture 
epetition of the offence. 


ana 


are raised as easily, and as quickly, as mustard 
3, And as every “ likes best the mustardand 
» has raised himself, so, in the same way, does 
ue display the test fondness for the errors of 
raising. To his taste, the errors of others, though 
t as green, are not half so sweet, 


ene 


ng the pictures by various artists in London exhi- 
we have A Country Ball, ®, Dance: Poultry 
. by Capon: Moor Game, by th: A Laughing 
Smirk: Pigs, by Bacon: Portrait of Myself, by 
iew of the Seacoast, by Sir W. Beechy: and A 
rinder, by Hone. 


NN eee 
respondent, a young gentleman we are sorry to 
shes $0 know winter Mr. Rarey’s method of tam- 
ing horses, and rendering them docile, is equally 





nds. How very ungallant! 
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ego marriage. He might as well try to persuade 
tucks that they could find a substitute for water, or 
se buds that there is something better for their com- 


» te is @ single lady, aged sixty. 

A western cotemporary says, “If our subscribers and 
others want us to keep a lively editorial department, they 
must pay us. It is a sorry sight to seea printer ina 
situation of the starved dog that leaned against the post 
to bark.”? There is sound philosophy, as well as wit and 
good humor in the suggestion. 
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Douglas Jerrold says: “ Strange is the love of woman: 
it i like one’s beard—the closer one cuts it the stronger 








ows—and both a plague.” It was not handsome in 
rold te say that. However, woman’s love is like the 
| plazue in one respect—it is very catching. 
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is like a snowball. Leave him in idleness against 
pre face of prosperity, and all the good that is in 
velta like fresh butter in hot days, i kick = 
\, and he gathers strength every revolution un 
ws to an yalamahe To make a figure in the world, 
ast keep moving. 





..cod, looking at the moon the other rorning, re- 
1 that it must surely be nearly out of change. 
rh ”? asked we. 
p fos: I see it has got its /ast quarter,” replied the 
in. 
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A PORTICAL BFFUSION. 

The fallen leaf and Whistling Wind 

Pro Duce in me sensitive mind 

Effecks eye Kant in Word X press, 

But witey strong Nev K The Less! 
Will you be after tellin’ us what’s the time, Patrick?” 
. Tim of his friend, who was sporting an imaginary 
\eeper, or rather a chain and a showy bunch of 


i, sure I'd do it with all the pleasure in lite,” said 
‘only me watch is almost two days too fast.” 





\ following verdict was given and written by the 
‘ f a coroner’s j at —: 
Ve are of A Pinion that the decest met with her 
. from Violent Infirmation in the Arm, producest 
Unoan Causa.” 
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fr. Speaker,” said a member of the Jamaica Legisla- 
diesussing @ bill for the regulation of the timber 

*: | know these timber merchants to be most egre- 

,’ yascals—I was in the timber line myself twelve 
4.” wr 


xo gives the following advice to the rising generation : 
{ ing to parties, just mind what you're at, 
pena your head, and take care of your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother 
Has an ache in the one, and a brick in the other. 
ARR eee 
1 on board a steamboat lately stood by and saw 
oy A fall on the deck without offering to asuist 
Ou being asked for an explanation : Me 
| was waiting,” says Poodle, ‘ for an introduction. 
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ny Irishman who was very near-sighted, about to fight 
el, insisted that he should stand six paces nearer his 
gonist than the other did to him, and that they were 
1 to fire at the same time. 
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England Farmer inquires, ‘‘ What cows should 

ped ts Fabbs suggests that they should keep 
ir own! as serious inconvenience often arises from & 
ensity to keep those belonging to other folks. 

4 ith a book under his arm was entering & 
ouare ‘ofliee, when he encountered a friend, who 


sired what he was going to dq? s 
Only going to spowt Shakspeare,” was his reply. 
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THE UNKNOWN: 


THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CAGLIOSTRO. 


“Miss KirkwaM, your eyes ate wondrously 
observant,” Doricourt replied, quietly. “In 
what does that man diffur from the common 
herd ?” 

“In everything. A woman is quick at de- 
tecting shades of difference. That man has an 
uncommon bearing. Note his forehead; his 
dark arching eyebrows ; his searching eyes; his 
pale cheeks; his black, curling and elegant 
beard ; his commanding figure; the ease and 
dignity of his movements, and the calm contempt 
and pity with which he seems to regard all 
around him. He has an air of superiority ; it is 
patent in every look and motion. I entreat you 
to introduce me.” 

“Miss Kirkham, you will allow that I did not 
exaggerate my hero ; but his exterior is the least 
remarkable part of him. He is impressive with- 
out, but he is marvellous within. I shall comply 
with your request ; I will tell you why ; because 
I think your calm and usually passionless face 
will please him. In your ordinary contact with 
the world you are something like a beautifal 
woman cut from marble ; yet you havea will 
and mind of your own. . To will and to do, con- 
stitute, character.” 

“Mr. Doricourt, now your flattery indeed 
pleases me; it is the kind I like—it has sense 
and dignity in it—perhaps a tint of truth. Come, 
sir, add to the pleasure you have already given, 
by making me envied by all the ladies in the 
room ; lead me to Cagliostro.”’ 

Doricourt approached the object of their re- 
marks, with Valeria upon his arm. Her pale 
and sculptured face grew paler as she advanced. 

“Redcliffe,” said Doricourt, bowing, “allow 
me the pleasure of presenting Miss Kirkham, 
who has honored you by noticing your entree. 
Miss Kirkham, Monsieur Redcliffe.” 

Redcliffe bowed with graceful courtesy, which 
Valeria acknowledged with equal grace and 
dignity. 

“Shall I tell tales?” she asked, addressing 
Doricourt with a smile. 

“Miss Kirkham cannot tell anything wrong,” 
he gallantly responded. 

“That, I think, is full permission. Mr. Red- 
cliffe, your friend was speaking of you when you 
entered.” 

“Mr. Doricourt,” returned Redcliffe, coldly, 
“has the weakness to think rather too highly of 
me. I warn yoa, young lady,” he added, with 
a slight softening of the expression of the mouth, 
“that his words are not to be implicitly trusted.” 

“Sir! Mr. Doricourt has the aspect of truth, 
‘Tell me, sir; are not ladies allowed many pre- 
rogatives?” Redcliffe bowed, and said : 

“They can do very much as they please.” 

“Excellent! I shall assume all the rights of 
my sex. I shall monopolize you for the next 
half hour.” 

“Lady, you cannot do me a greater favor. 
Of ali the persons in this room, I would have 
selected you for a companion. Dome the honor 
to take my arm. We will promenade, if you 
will, and converse as we walk.” 

“Ah, now I have indeed caught a character ; 
but I will not show you up; I will keep you to 
myself. Mr. Doricourt, do not leave us, keep at 
my left. Mr, Redcliffe, your friend has interest- 
ed me. The conversation took a singular turn, 
and it finally brought usto you. I knew you 
were the man the moment you crossed the thres- 
hold.” Valeria paused, and added, with some 
embarrassment of manner : 

“Sir, Lhope my folly does not annoy you? 
I trust'that the common ground of equality upon 
which we meet at gatherings of this kind, will 
excuse my levity and freedom.” 

“We understand each other, mademoiselle. 
We have come here to meet strangers as though 
they were not strangers. Common usage and 
good breeding alike require us to mingle with- 
out restraint. Come; you are doing me a real 
pleasure by condescending to entertain me thus 
agreeably ata place where I expected to be an 
unnoticed visitor,” answered Redcliffe, with dis- 
tinguished politeness, and an earnestness that at 
once put Valeria at ease. 

Mademoiselle,” added Redcliffe, immediately, 
“I know of what you are thinking. Doricourt 
has made you curious. Well, curiosity is a very 
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strong thing. But to make people wonier is 
not always a desirable attainment. I sometimes 
regret that I differ from other men.” t 

“You plead guilty to a difference, then?” 
exclaimed Valeria, with a strong accent on 
“ difference.” 

“Certainly; I should be a hypocrite, like the 
majority,'if I did not.” 

Redcliffe paused and looked steadily at a lady 
who was dancing in one of the setts. 

“ That lady,” said he, absently, as if forgetful 
of Valeria’s presence, “reminds me of Manon 
Lescant.” 

“Admirable! Now find some one that re- 
sembles the Chevalier de Grieux, her lover ?”’ 
said Valeria. Her voice aroused him. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ if old memories oc- 
easionally carry me back to the past. That 
young man, yonder, dancing with that pink 
satin, resembles the Chevalier de Grieux more 
than any other present.” Redcliffe pointed at 
Valentine 

“Tt was an unhappy story, I believe ?” 

“Very true. You have heard of Crozat—the 
prince of merchants? Well, since we are upon 
the matter of resemblances, I will tell you that 
you are nearly the exact counterpart of his 
daughter.” 

“If Iam not deficient in historical knowledge, 
Crozat came to this country in 1712. To have 
seen Crozat’s daughter, would entitle you to 
some gray hairs!” retorted Valeria, incredu- 
lously. 

“In the common course, yes; but nature 
makes exceptions to prove the rest of her works,” 
replied Redcliffe, gravely. . 

“May I ask when you first visited 
country ?” 

“Without doubt. The 31st of May, 1539, 
with the Adelantado—Fernundo de Soto. By 
the way, what commanding-looking woman is 
that, who attracts so many around her?” 

“O, that is my mother! At present, do not 
heed her. Iam younger, and demand all your 
attention. It is very curious that you should be 
so old, and yet be young enough for an agree- 
able gallant! Doubtless you have drank of the 
waters of the fountain of immortal youth? Pray, 
sir, were the waters brackish at all ?” 

‘(As pure as melted diamonds, mademoiselle,” 
replied Redcliffe, unmoved by her incredulity. 
“T cannot but remark the changes that have 
taken place since the days of De Bienville and 
Iberville, De L’Epinay and Cadillac. Since 
then, I have travelled all the countries of the 
world, and returned to see the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi peopled, thronging, and one of the com- 
mercial centres of North America. I predicted 
the future greatness of this country a century 
ago. 
“How can I doubt it, Monsieur Redcliffe!” 
returned Valeria, somewhat coldly. 

“Let me reflect,” he added, without heeding 
her manner, and still with the sppearance of 
communion with himself. ‘“ One hundred years 
since, a party of Natchez—a bold and noble 
tribe of Indians—surprised a French garrison 
and madg a terrible offering to the red and fester- 
ing deity of war. But Iam gening prosy. You 
cannot, of course, feel an interest in these 
matters.” 
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| VALERLA’S VISIT 4 1; ,49BICOURT, 
ie ee 
“Monsiour Redcliffé, » hag be nore sincere 


and earnest. Do reepn ¢ ielieve in occult 
sciences? Or, let me be pleouf still: Have you 
the power to know anything, ,phe future ?” 

“T have not so much wisg Wj as some persons 
give me credit for, but y® where are cases in 
which I can, with a degree of certainty, predict 
the future ; but it is not a power that I am ambi- 
tious to parade in public. Isometimes gratify 
my friends, but not often.” 

“Tf you will be good enongh to rank me with 
your friends?” said Valeria. 

“ Perhaps—we shall see. If I have remark- 
able gifts, they are not for nothing. I am gifted 
that I may sometimes take the place of Provi- 
dence—to punish the guilty and reward the 
deserving.” : 

“Then you believe in Providence ?” 

“Most devoutly ; it will search us out, what- 
ever our deeds are. It is Providence that arrests 
the murderer and brings him to justice; it is 
Providence that opens foul conspiracies and lets 
in the light. Providence is at our right hand 
and at our left. I tremble, and I bow before it.” 

The parties had paused very near Mrs. Kirk- 
ham and Valentine. 

“Mother,” said Valeria, in a low voice, “I 
have found a man that believes in Providence !” 

Mrs. Kirkham turned and beheld the strange- 
ly expressive eyes of Redcliffe fixed upon her. 
She was confused. Redcliffe bent his head 
slightly, and they passed on. 

“Possibly,” added Valeria, smilingly, “ you 
may be my Providence.” 

“T think so. I shall affect you for good or ill. 
I feel assured that our life-paths will intersect 
each other, some time and somewhere. That 
young gentleman we just passed—” Redcliffe 
looked at Valentine—‘ is not a common char- 
acter. Heis born to great disgrace or great 
horors.” 

Redcliffe felt Valeria’s hand tremble upon his 
arm. 

“T should say,” he continued, thoughtfully, 
“that he will die a violent death.” 

“Tell me what he is?” added Valeria. 

“Not now; there will be time enough when 
we meet again. If you must test me, direct my 
attention to others. Iam so pleased with you, 
mademoiselle, that I am willing to oblige you.” 

“Tam fortunate, Doricourt; I have pleased a 
man of centuries!” Then to Redcliffe: “I will 
select persons at random. What is that man, 
yonder?” 

“A well-dressed vagabond ?” 

“And he at his right ?” 

“A swindler.” 

“And that one, dangling about the ladv in her 
ashes-of-rose silk ?” , 

“A puppy, without brains.” 

“The large gentleman in black, and gold- 
bowed spectacles ?”’ 

“A physician, and a heartless villain.” 

“You give Doctor Burleigh a fine character ! 
You ought to know that he is the autocrat of a 
mad-house.”’ ; 

“Of a mad-house!”” mused Redcliffe. ‘“‘ Mad- 
houses are very benevolent institutions. And 
now I remember that a certain Mrs. Kirkham 
has interested hersélf in an establishment of this 
kind.” 

















“ My mother,” said Valeria. 

“It speaks weil for her goodness.” Valeria 
glanced at her companion and saw a slightly 
sarcastic curl of the lips. 

“T should like to bestow something upon such 
a charitable and humane institution,” he re- 
sumed, fixing his eyes upon Valeria. ‘ Where 
is it situated ?” Valeria started, and nearly re- 
linquished his arm. 

“Ido not know. You are artfully diverting 
me from the subject. What is he?” she pointed 
at her father. 

“} will not answer you to-night. Beside, 
something assures me that you know him al- 
ready.” 

“Tam much interested in that question.” 

“And I am interested in the lady who founds 
a mad-house. I shall beg the favor of knowing 
her ?” 

“I wished to monopolize you; but I see that I 
must share you with my mother. Come!” 
Valeria gave him a formal introduction to Mrs. 
Kirkham, who was all smiles and affability. 

“Madam,” said he, with grave politeness, “I 
have heard a good report of you. Iam inform- 
ed that you are interested in the insane ?” 

Mrs. Kirkham reddened and was embarrassed. 
The remark seemed to interrupt the current of 
her happiness. Doricourt looked from one to 
the other, inquiringly. 

“Mr. Doricourt, mother,” said Valeria. The 
eyes of the parties thus briefly introduced met 
each other at nearly point blank range. Mrs. 
Kirkham was bewildered. Memories of some 
kind appeared floating vaguely before her mind. 

“Do not allow me to interrupt the conversa- 
tion,” remarked Doricourt. 

“Mrs. Kirkham is inclined to disown her own 
charitableness,” said Redcliffe. How earnestly 
Valeria gazed at his calm, pale and handsome 
features. “Has this man a purpose?” she 
mentally inquired. ‘Is he good orbad?” She 
answered the last question herself. ‘ With such 
a face, he must be good.” 

“Sir,” stammered Mrs. Kirkham, “I have 
done nothing to deserve notice. I trust you will 
excuse me and drop the subject.” 

“Tt is always thus with the truly benevolent. 
But by a singular coincidence, I also am inter- 
ested in the insane. Madam, I am a sort of an 
artist in madmen. I have a passion for them. 
I think, sometimes, we are all more or less mad. 
What is your system of treatment, madam ¢” 

“ Kindness, kindness KINDNESS,” answered 
Mrs. Kirkham, withan enchanting smile. Vale- 
ria shivered as if chilled by a cold draught of 
air. 

“It is a noble answer! You have rescued 
many unfortunates, doubtless ?” 

Monsieur Redcliffe spoke as naturally as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Kirkham studied him, but could de- 
tect no apparent motive. 

“T believe so, sir, though I know but little 
about it. ir fact, 1 have entrusted the whole 
affair, as far as I am concerned, with wiser and 
more capable persone.” 

“IT shall sometime ask the favor of examining 
such a model establishment as this must neces- 
sarily be.” 

“Tt is a private affair, and I have no authority 
whatever, sir, in its management.” 





“Except,” rejoined Redcliffe, smiling, * that 
kindness shall be the system of treatment.” 

Valentine had been standing near the parties, 
talking nonsense with a pretty butterfly, but had 
listened attentively to every word of this conver- 
sation. He had concluded that he did not like 
the strangers ; he experienced an annoying sense 
of inferiority in their presence. 

“By the way, Miss Kirkham,” resumed Red- 
cliffe, turning to Valeria, “that very Chevalier 
de Grieux, of whom I spoke not long since, 
went mad at the loss of his adored Manon Les- 
cant. He was.a very interesting madman, in- 
deed. It was my fortune to take care of him for 
several days. He séemed impervious to pain. 
He would tear his own flesh with his nails, and 
smile at the ghastly wounds self.intlicted. We 
were forced to put him into a strait-jacket. One 
dark night he escaped our vigilance and jumped 
into the Mississippi; its strong waters seized 
him and hurried him out of our sight. That 
was the last of the Chevalier.” Valentine invol- 
untarily turned and fixed his regards upon Red- 
cliffe. The words “dark night, Mississippi 
River,” struck him most unpleasantly. He felt 
like the child that has-burned its fingers upon the 
hot grate, and has a horror of hearing people 
talk of fire. He resolved to hate the pale an” ~ 
dignified stranger, who talked of 1682 as if :% 
were but yesterday. Sr 

The prestige of Mrs. Kirkham’s eveningey 
greatpess was gone from that moment; Rejey 
cliffe was the centre of attention. itel, 

“Mother,” said Valeria, “this is a secofor 
Caglipstro. He has swallowed copious libatioary 
of the fountain of immortal youth. Time dy to 
not seathe him. He passes on invulnerable:ing 
Years =n ‘mpossible to gray hairs. He reman 
baji, too, like a gipsey.” wt her 

Redcliffe looked coldly and haughtily at Vi the 
ria, who added, instantly: “I beg your pard: im- 
monsieyr !” I for 

His expression softened, and he favoredjd no 
with a smile sweet, pitying and forgiving. 4 her 
felt instinctively drawn toward him. Mrs. Kirles, 
ham affected to laugh lightly ; but laughter diey- 
not come easy. 

“ Monsieur Redcliffe, you have been amusing 
my daughter very agreeably, I dare say. She 
catches at mystery as a drowning man at a straw. 
If you have baited pretentiously, you have hook- 
ed her, without doubt.” 

“Madam,” responded Redcliffe, with hauteur, 
“Thave no occasion for pretence. Mystery is 
a cobweb to catch human flies in. Mademoiselle 
Kirkham is not a fly; she isa woman.” * 

Valeria thanked her handsome defender with 
her eyes. ‘ 

“You are gallant, and therefore deserve the 
smiles of the fair,” remarked Doricourt. 

“Can you predict, Sir Wandering Jew?” 
asked Mrs. Kirkham, with the slightest per- 
ceptible sneer. 

“TI can!” answered Redcliffe, emphatically, - 
fixing his eye upon her. 

“TI take you at your word. Tell me how I 
shall die?” retarned Mrs. Kirkham, with a de- 
fiant toss of the head. 

“You will die in a mad-house!” answered 
Redcliffe, solemnly. 

Mrs. Kirkham grew whiter than her white 
satin. A sympathetic shudder ran throngh the 
group. 

“J—I—thank you!” she stammered, trying 
to rally. 

“How shallJ die?” hastily inquired Valen- 
tine, impelled by an irresistible fascination. 

“You will hang yourself or be hanged!” re- 
plied Redcliffe, very quietly indeed. 

The effect upon Valentine was electrie. He 
grew pale to ghastliness, but made a feeble at- 
tempt to join in the faint laugh that was raised 
at his expense. 

“Father,” said Valeria, motioning Mr. Kirk- 
ham to approach, “please come here and learn 
how you will leave this world?” 

Mr. Kirkham came, smiling, and apparently 
in high enjoyment. 

“Father, this is Monsieur Redcliffe, the oracle 
of the evening. You observe, at this moment, 
that he is the central orb; we lesser planets are 
revolving about him. Address him and ask, 
‘ How shall I die?’ ” 

“Anything to contribute to the general amuse- 
ment, my dear. Monsieur Redcliffe, you have 
heard the command my daughter has laid upon 
met You would not forgive me if I did not 
obey her. Sir, be good enongh to tell me how I 
shall diet” 

Mr. Kirkham bowed with the most polished 
politeness. A great many pretty eyes were lev- 
elled at Redcliffe, and as many charming faces 
thrust forward with eagerness. 

“ Of the bite of a mad dog!” replied Redcliffe, 
impressively. 

“O, O!” exclaimed Kirkham, with a shiver 
of horror. Then rallying: “Couldn’t you 
have given me a milder fate, sir 1” 
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nothing ; but I come to gratify a curiosity that 
is consuming me. I am not very philosophical— 
I never professed to be ; therefore we will spare 
all learned arguments or evasions, and succeed 
or fail without delay; if the former, I go away 
satisfied ; if the latter, I return disappointed. 
So that endsit. The history of my life is not an 
ordinary one.” 

“Spare yourself unnecessary words, Miss 
Kirkham ; I expected your coming, and have 
already traced your history.” 

“Give me some proof of that?’ demanded 
Valeria, with an unbelieving curl of her lip. 
The apartment seemed to grow darker and 
darker, until the obscurity of twilight pervad- 
ed it. 

“Your family,” returned Doricourt, calmly, 
“once numbered another member ; it is of that 
person you wish to inquire ?” 

Valeria raised her eyes with a spasmodic start 
and met Doricourt’s deep and penetrating gaze. 

“You have divined rarely!” she said, with 
affected coldness. ‘Possibly you can tell me 
what I wish to ask relating to this person ?” 

“Tecan!” replied Doricourt, with emphasis. 
“ You desire to know what became of him ?” 

“T honestly do.” 

“Remain silent a moment. Give me time 
to bring him before my mental eye. Ah, now 
it comes tome. He disappeared mysteriously 
one night.” 

Valeria nodded assent. 

“ Now we will look for the cause,” continued 
the seer, in a soft and subdued voice. “The 
young man was not beloved; on the contrary, 
he wes hated.” 

Valeria considered the soothsayer attentively 
with her dark and knowing eyes. 

“ He was hated because certain parties covet- 
ed his possessions. Ah, it is very plain! They 
formed a dark and damning conspiracy against 
him. O,” cried Doricourt, with emotion, “ it 
was cruel, unnatural, horrible! It was worthy 
of the king of the fiends!” 

Valeria did not move ; she seemed scarcely to 
breathe ; her whole soul was concentrated in her 
fave. Doricourt paused, and anon her lips faint- 
ly said, “‘ Go on!” 

“ There was a young lady in the case. At the 
moment when the fiendish plot had its consum- 
mation, he was walking with her beneath the 
moonlight. He was pouring out the treasures of 
his youthful love, and she was saying, ‘ Whatever 
happens, I will wait.’ It comes before me like 
life. How real, how touching! The lovers part 
with a meeting and sundering of lips; very 
sweet, yet very painful. He turns his back re- 
luctantly upon her residence ; he saunters slowly 
along. The welcome words are in his ears, ‘I 
will wait.’ What occurs now? ‘Two persons 
meet him; one is white, the other black.” 

“Sir! sir!’ murmured Valeria. 
seems a veritable relation.” 

‘As veritable as you are, oras Iam. It is 
true as any truth we have uttered to-night. Do 
not fear ; 1 will not cheat you with lies. The 
white man—to resume—is a mere youth, with 
auburn or reddish hair, sandy complexion, and 
a good muscular development.” 

Valeria instinctively leaned toward the speak- 
er; she hung with indescribable eagerness upon 
his words. Doricourt went on. 

“ He carries a whalebone cane with a loaded 
head—this young man with the reddish hair. 
Some bitter words pass between them. The one 
with the cane accuses the other of a crime of 
which he knows he is guiltless. He repels the 
insult with the hot honesty of youthful blood. 
His accuser, stung by his retort which has the 
sharpness of truth, raises his cane and strikes 
him ; he falls with a crushed and bleeding skull. 
He moves not—he is dead !” 

Valeria sprang toward Doricourt, and cried 
out in a voice of earnest entreaty : 

“No, no! Say not that he was killed—that— 
that Valentine—” She stopped suddenly—con- 
trolled her emotion by a commanding effort, and 
threw herself, pale and terrified, upon the divan. 

“The assassin was somewhat startled by the 
greatness of hiscrime, and cast about him for the 
means of concealment. The devil placed anoth- 
er temptation in his way. A man with a trunk 
slung upon his shoulder, appeared in sight; he 
was a honest, plodding watch-pedlar. The fiend 
whispered a diabolical thought. He followed 
the pedlar and slew him. Some of the watches 
he placed in the young man’s pockets, the re- 
mainder he buried. The negro and the mur- 
derer then cast the lifeless bodies into the river, 
and they were hurried forever out of human 
sight.” 

“0, O!” exclaimed Valeria. “This corres- 
ponds fearfully well with the discoveries that 
were made. The watches were found, but the 
pedlar was not. O, God! I have lived with 
murderers !” 

Valeria buried her face in the cushions and 
sobbed hysterically. | 

“Be calm, Miss Kirkham! Having no com- 
plicity in the plot, you cannot be held to the 
responsibilities of the guilty. I see but one 
crime with my clairvoyant eyes—that is, inde- 
cision.” 

“Indecision? True—true! I should have 
opposed those unnatural plotters daily and hour- 

ly, and given them no peace.” 

“Do not reproach yourself too severely. You 
were not silent; the murderers writhed often 
beneath your inflictions. They feared your 
trath, your virtue, your conscience. Your sus- 
picions terrified them,” said Doricourt. 

“Sir, you are kind; you relieve me of a bur- 
den of self accusation. But I might have done 
better—much better. I should have raised my- 
self boldly in opposition to their wickedness. 
The ties of relationship should have been forgot- 
ten or ignored. I should have entered my 
solemn protest against their crimes, and turned 
my back on them forever. I was suspicious, but 
I could not in my heart believe them murderers. 
Alas! I shall know no happiness from this mo- 
ment. I cannot, cannot give them up to the 
law, but I will never return, to them.” 

“You will do more than’ that; you will help 
the cause of eternal justice. God will use you to 
work out his providences. Miss Kirkham, I ask 
you solemnly, where is that lovely and trusting 


“ Couldn’t you tell us the dog’s name, mon- 
sieur?” asked Valentine, contemptuously. 

“Ican. He isa full-grown dog at this mo- 
ment,” rejoined Redcliffe, with that singular self- 
possession that never forsook him. 

“His name?” urged Valentine, exulting in 
the ridiculous turn he had given the subject. 

“Avarice !” retorted Redcliffe, in a voice so 
peculiarly emphatic that it silenced the group 
and produced a manifest sensation. 

“A happy equivoque!” gasped Kirkham, with 
the phantom of a smile. 

“Ah, if you could go a step farther, and learn 
the name of the dog's master, you could, possi- 
bly, escape such a horrible fate,” suggested a 
listener. 

“His name is Justice,’ answered Redcliffe, 
indifferently, directing his attention to some dis- 
tant object in the hall. 

“We are getting metaphorical!” remarked 
Mrs. Kirkham, elevating her white shoulders. 

“ Mother, it is time to go. My head aches 
quite wretchedly !” said Valeria, looking be- 
seechingly at her mother. Mrs. Kirkham drew 
out a little Geneva watch. 

“You are right,” she said. ‘ We must in- 
deed leave this agreeable company and the very 
entertaining Monsieur Redcliffe.” There was 
instantly a stir of preparation. 

“I know what you are thinking of and what 
you desire,” said Redcliffe, in a low tone to Va- 
leria. ‘You shall be gratified.” He slipped 
an elegantly enamelled card into her hand, bowed 
and walked away with Doricourt. She gazed 
afver them both. 

“They are strangely alike!” she said, to her- 
self. ‘One might naturally take them for 
brothers Both handsome and of distinguished 
manners. I wonder if they have a purpose?” 
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CHAPTER XV.° 
VALERIA, 


“Zoe,” said Doricourt, on the following 
morning, “ I expect a lady visitor, today. She 
is young, handsome, and dresses well. She will 
demand to see Monsieur Redcliffe. You will 
bow, and bring her to me.” 

Zoe colored and looked 

Doricourt. ~ 

“T will receive her in this apartment,” he 
added. 

“Your wishes shall be obeyed,” answered 
Zoe, and retired at the moment the younger 
Doricourt was entering. 

“Paul, she will come to-day. We have ex- 

ited her curiosity, and that is one of the strong- 

: impulses of human nature. You perceive 

t artfully-adjusted screen: When the bell 

¢s and a visitor is announced, you are to place 

‘self behind it. Remain very quiet, ang our 

rersation will be entirely audible. I \pur- 

to see how far she is guilty; for the a 

, you know, must not be punished forthe 

of others.” at 

gut if she should not come ?” en. Y 

m0 not fear; she will not fail. Her imagi- 

gv is excited and so are her fears.” 

-carriage was heard to stop at the door, and 

gdiately after the bell rang. ‘ 

ayhat did I predict ?” added the elder Dori- 
th: ‘“ You see there is nothing like mystery 

.scinate woman.” 

aul Doricourt placed himself behind the 
vreen as he had been directed. He trembled 

with expectation. Perhaps he was about to 
learn something concerning Maud, possibly the 
clue to her present whereabout would be obtain- 
ed. Emotions of no ordinary kind agitated his 
breast, when a light step and then the voice of 
Valeria Kirkham reached his ears; emotions 
which he had felt in greater force on the previous 
night, but which policy obliged him to keep in 
subjection. Now there was no eye to look at 
him, and there was no need to wear a mask. 
Most earnestly and heartily did he hope that 
Valeria was not a party to the great injustice 
and wrong that he had suffered. In his boy- 
hood he had cherished her friendship, and, in- 
spired by her beauty, felt some tenderness for 
her; but, as he grew older, coldness, neglect 
and persecution from her family, had, in a de- 
gree, alienated his thoughts from her and made 
them strangers. 

* Monsieur Redcliffe,” she began, “I shall 
own my weakness at once. I shall waste neither 
truth nor time in attempting to frame a flimsy, 
deceitful excuse for visiting you. I acknow- 
ledge that last night you bewildered and startled 
me. I retired, but could not rest for thinking of 
you. Doubtless you will smile at my simpli- 
city—call it folly, if you will—but I have come 
to question you concerning certain events in 
which I am greatly interested.”’ 

“Miss Kirkham, I admire your frankness. 
It is always best to be outspoken. We secure 
respect by coming at once to our purpose. Hav- 
ing had the courage to lay aside affectation and 
hypocrisy, you have taken the true and only 
course to secure my confidence and attention. I 
beg of you to be seated.” 

A smile, soft and winning, appeared upon 
Doricourt’s lips; it passed like a silver gleam of 
the moon in a dark night. Valeria sank among 
the yielding cushions of a damask divan, im- 
pressed, evidently, by the taste, elegance and 
magnificence of the surroundings. ‘“ Surely,” 
she thought, “this man must be an Indian na- 
bob or au Eastern millionaire.” The conviction 
that she was dealing with no ordinary personage 
was stronger than ever. Doricourt put himself 
in an attitude ef attention—looking calmly and 
intelligently at his fair client. Paul was listen- 
ing attentively behind the screen. 

jsex ENCRAVING.] 

“Taking it for granted,” resumed Valeria, 
“that you have already pardoned the strange- 
ness and perhaps impropriety of this visit, I will 
lose no time, but endeavor w make myselt intel- 
ligible. You profess occult powers ?”” 

“Pardon me! I believe I have made no pro- 
fessions,” rejoined Doricourt, quickly. 

“J remember—that is trae; but that matters 
not. You suffered it to be believed that you 
possessed gifts not commea to the common herd 
of mankind. Now sir, I admit nething, I deny 


inquiringly at 


“This 








girl who said to that young man, ‘I will 
wait’ ?” 

“God is my witness that I do not know! 
If new schemes are on foot, they have been kept 
studiously from me,” replied Valeria, wigh an 
earnestness that attested abundantly to her sin- 
cerity. 

“Your asseverations cannot be doubted. I 
approve of your resolution to separate yourself 
from great criminals. _ You propose to retire to 
a convent ?” 


spoke.” 


and private residence, and trust Providence for 
an occasion to assist in undoing, so far as prac- 
ticable, the wrong and injustice that has been 
committed. Life you eannot recall; but, be- 
lieve me, you will yet have opportunity to make 
some atonement.” 


But I cannot, O, no, I feel that I cannot bring 
exposure and shame, pppn—” 


said Doricourt, quickly. 


yourself of these matters, but, believing them to 
be strictly true, I thank you for them, as unwel- 
come as they are. To me, you have the pres- 
tige of a good man. I feel disposed to trust you. 


friends.” 


give you no cause to regret your confidence. 
We will be—we are friends. I have only to ask 
that you will not regard me as a charlatan and 
an impostor.” 


emnly, “I perceive in you the hand of Provi- 
dence, searching out crime and punishing the 
guilty. O, sir! let justice be tempered with 
mercy.” 


hurry nor stay them, add to, nor detract from 
them. What is written by the divine finger, is 
written, and indelible forever.” 


paternal and kindly voice : 


tions frankly and truly; answer one for me: 
Where is that private mad-house where ‘kind- 
n 
ment pursued ?” 


young lady, thoughtfully. “Every act has its 
motive; this mad-house scheme is not without 
one. 
answer your qu 
great seal of s— 
must go, or Is ualone. ad enough, soon, to be 
an inmate of that 

™ 
scarcely put two thy. 
I must be ses 
Heaven for wisdo; 


go to your chambe 


passionately uo a have heard, and the 
circumstances’ surt’y) sing you ; then follow the 
highest impressions hich your nature is capa- 


ble. 
guided. 
it is always safe to do right.” 

followed it. 

ing-school again,” said Mrs. Kirkham, the day 
after the ball. 
cheerful.” 
ture!” affirmed Valentine, confidently. 


considerable earnestness. * 


everything you desire, I suppose ?” retorted her 
brother, with a sneer, 


er mine nor yours, Valentine Kirkham. You 























































“That thought was in my mind when you 


“Do nothing precipitately. Select some quiet 


“I devoutly ask Heaven for such a privilege. 


“ You need not name them, Miss Kirkham,” 


“IT know not, sir, how you have possessed 


hope, Monsieur Redcliffe, that we shall be 


“Tam flattered by your good opinion. I will 
“Monsieur Redcliffe,” rejoined Valeria, sol- 


“God will work out his purposes; I cannot 


Doricourt paused, and presently added, in a 


“Young lady, I Have answered your ques- 


ess, kindness, KINDNESS’ is the system of treat- 


“Ah, Ihave a gleam of light!” returned the 


I positively avow my utter inability to 
There seems to be a 
m this matter. Sir! I 


igus institution. I can 
‘together coherently. 
may weep, and ask 
“ P 


it me to se you. Return home; 


reflect calmly and dis- 


Those who wij ) to do right are inwardly 
There is a See only in doing wrong ; 


Valeria thought this advice was good, and 





“We shall have to send Valeria off to board- 
“She never rallies and looks 
“She is a moping, melancholy, stupid crea- 
“And with good reason,” said Valeria, with 


“You haven’t a roof over your head, and 


“ There is a roof over my head, but it is neith- 


ask if I have all I desire? Ihave not. I wish 
for peace of mind—for happiness.”” 

“And have neither, it would seem! Well, 
that is your own fault. Take your conscience 
by the throat and strangle it, and you will do 
well enough.” 

“Or knock it on the head with a loaded 
cane!” rejoined Valeria, drily and significantly. 
Valentine’s manner changed in a moment; he” 
grew pale, his hands trembled, and his voice 
was unsteady when he answered. 

“I know not what you mean,” he replied, 
“but it seems to me that you are losing your 
senses.” 

“You can send me to mother’s mad-house!” 
returned Valeria, quietly. 

“Child!” said Mrs. Kirkham, with severity, 
“you take pleasure in making us all miserable. 
I wish you could have more regard for the feel- 
ings of others.” 

“ Mother, I must speak ; I cannot longer re- 
main silent. Ihave too long winked at your 
scheming and hypocrisy. Scheming and hypo- 
crisy, did I say? Crimes, I ought to have 
said.” 

“Crimes!” exclaimed Mrs. Kirkham, angrily. 

“Crimes!” repeated Valentine, evidently 
much alarmed. 

“TI cannot longer bear this mockery,” con- 
tinued Valeria, with thrilling earnestness. “I 
cannot longer live with schemers, plotters, 
hypocrites, and assassins !” 5 

“ Child! child!” cried Mrs. Kirkham, white 
with indignation. 

“T have not acted without deliberation. You 
cannot abash nor terrify me. I am thoroughly 
aroused. I thank God that I never came into 
your secrets, nor lent myself to’ your vile pur- 
poses. Mother, I pity, but cannot respect you. 

Valentine, your crimes fill me with misgivings, 
and excite both my compassion and horror. It 
is time that I should separate myself from you. 
We will part. Until you have repented of your 
wickedness, and attempted reparation of wrongs 
committed, we must be strangers. I will pray 
God in his mercy to visit you with true repent- 
ance. It may not be too late.” The thief found 





mercy in his dying agony upon the cross.” 
“Do you rank us with thicves!” gasped Mrs. 


entine, pale with terror and anger. 


blood trouble you, Valentine Kirkham? Does 
it not cry from the ground for vengeance ? 
Brother, I must be gone! I tell you Provi- 
dence is tracking you, and to stay with you long- 
er, would be to tempt the fate reserved for great 
criminals.” 


the mad-house! 
She is dragging me to the gailows! 
looks grim and horrible ! 
terror! 
shall all go down the abyss together !”” 


you been guilty of—” began Mrs. Kirkham, but 
was unable to proceed. 

“You have heard what she has said!” an- 
swered Valentine, vehemently. 
you that you must stop her tongue! If she 
goes on talking, it will soon be too late to remedy 
the evil. Ruin is staring into our very eye- 
balls !” 


an expose that would disgrace me forever. I 
leave justice and punishment to God. Think 
not that I will invoke the vengeance of the law. 
There is a law higher than the human law that 
is already in action. 
out leaving a trail.” 


ed Valentine. 


ly, “be aman! 
tory. We will silence every tongue—we will 
triumph over all difficulties. Valeria, weak- 
hearted and croaking creature, go, if you will; 
but, on your peril, be silent! A word from me 
sends you to—to—Doctor Burleigh !” 


the previous chapters of this story, can be had st our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 


there are always bad and foolish 
them. It was so at Bridgeport, where the State 
Fair was held, a few weeks ago. 
grounds, behind or within tents or booths, were 
many who gambled and led others to do so. 
Now, it is a very simple thing to 
ple, that often it appears so 

is led to take the first step before he knows it. 


circle < a ee on the — = a 
r, degraded, dissipated man. rly clothed, 

lon looking sick and weak. He 

hand several iron rings, and before him was a 

board with large nails driven in it, which stood 


upright. A clear-faced, bright-eyed, handsome 
little fellow stepped up to him. He was just 
such a bo: 


as 

ways has his lesson at 
ed this in his face as he stepped up to the man 
-and said, ¢ What’s that for?’ 


these rings, and if it catches over a nail I’ll give 
you siz cents.” 


him a cent and took a ring. 
to a stake, tossed the ring, and it caught on one 
of the nails. 


Kirkham, sinking back into her seat greatly 
agitated. 


“Mother,” cried Valeria, with solemn, earn- 


estness, “this roof shelters a murderer!” 


“This—this—is too much !” stammered Val- 


“Where is Maurice Vane? Does not his 


“In Heaven’s name, mother, send this girl to 
She accuses me of murder. 
O, death 
My pores ooze with 
Stop this mad woman’s tongue, or we 


“Have you laid violent hands—that is, have 


——— 


“And I tell 


“ Bad and foolish boy, I do not care to make 







































Crime never walks with- 
“ The way of the transgressor is hard!” groan- 


“ Valentine,” exclai: Mrs. Kirkham, stern- 
We hi the elements of vic- 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MY FIRST LESSON. 


Wherever there are great collections of people, 
ple among 


Outside the 


mble, so sim- 
t many a boy 


There was behind one of the oyster stands a 


e held in his 


ls prompt at day-school, and al- 
P qi y. 


unday-school. He show- 


“ Give me a cent, and you may pitch offe of 
Li 


That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
He stepped back 


“Will you take six rings to pitch again, or 
six cents?” 

“ Six cents,”? was the answer; and two three 
cent pieces were put into his hand, and he step- 
ped off well satisfied with what he had done, 
and probably not having an idea that he had 
done wrong. 

A gentleman standing near had watched him, 
and now, before he had time to look about and 
rejoin his companions, laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ My lad, this is your first lesson in gam- 
bling ?” 

“Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your penny and won six, did 
you not ?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“You did not earn them, and they were not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers win 
money. You have taken the first step in the 
path; that man has gone through it, and you 
can see the end. Now, I advise you to go and 
give him his six cents back and ask him for your 
penny, and then stand square with the, world an 
honest boy again.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look, as he said 
“Til it,” will not be forgotten. He ran 
back, and soon emerged from the ring, lookin 
happier than ever. He touched his cap an 
bowed pleasantly ashe ran away to join his 
comrades. 

That was an honest boy.—Bridgeport Courier, 





INCREASE OF A POTATO. 

Some years ago, a gentleman visiting a farmer 
in Tolland, Connecticut, took from his pocket a 
small potato, which somehow had got in there 
at home. It was thrown out with a smile, aud 
the farmer taking it in his hand to look at it, a 
curious little boy of twelve, standing at his el- 
bow, asked him what it was? “O,” said he, 
“nothing but a potato, my boy; take and plant 
it, and you shall have all you can raise from it 
till you are of age.”” The lad took it, and the 
farmer thought no more about it at the time. 
The boy, however, not despising small potatoes, 
carefully divided it into as many pieces as he 
could find eyes, and put them into the ground. 
The product was carefully put aside in the fall, 
and planted in the spring, and so on till the 
fourth year, when the yield being good, the act- 
ual product was four hundred bushels! The 
farmer seeing the prospect that the potato field 
would, by another year, cover his whole farm, 
asked be released from his promise.—(renesee 
Farmer. 





MUSIC OF THE PACIFIC. 


No one can be in Monterey a single night 
without being startled and awed by the deep, 
solemn crashes of the surf as it breaks along the 
shore. There is no continuous roar of the plung- 
ing waves, as we hear on the Atlartic seaboard ; 
the slow regular swells—quick pulsatiens of the 


great Pacitic’s heart—roll inwards in unbroken | 


lines, and fall with single grand crashes, with 
intervals of dead silence between. They may be 
heard through the day, if one listens, like a 
solemn undertone to all the shallow noises of 
the town ; but # midnight, when all else is still, 


those successive shocks fall upon the ear with a | 


sensation of inexpressible solemnity. All the air, 
from the pine forests to the sea, 1s filled with a 
light tremor, and the intermitting beats of sound 
are strong enough to jar a delicate ear. Their 
constant repetition at last produces a feeling 
something like terrot. A spirit worn and weak- 
ened by scathing sorrmw, could scarcely bear the 
reverberation.— Taylor's Califorgia. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 


BY BEATRICE. 


Green leaves are waving o'er my head, 
With the tall tree's nodding plumes; 
While flowers invite my onward tread, 
With soft and sweet perfumes 
Birds are singing, 
Aisles are ringing, 
And the roundelay 
That they're ever, ever singing, 
Is, “ Our own sweet May!” 


Bright eyes are peering through the leaves— 
Dost hear that squirrel chatter? 
Now do the mists of the soft May rain 
Upon the foliage patter. 
“ How refreshing 
And caressing.” 
All the green leaves say. 
Bless the Giver of all blessings 
For the rain of May! 


Now through the needles of the pine 
Does the golden sunbeam’s glow, 
Like a dream within this heart of mine, 
Keep waving to and fro. 
Now darkling, 
Now sparkling, 
Like the spirit’s play; 
Bless the Giver of the sunshine— 
Sunshine of our May! 
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RETIRING TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY CLARENCE MITCHELL. 


CHAPTERI. 


THE MYSTERY. 





Axsovt fifty miles from one of our great 


cities, lies the quaint little hamlet of Hunters- 
ville. 
habitants were given to forest sports, but because 
Abram Hunter owned three out of its ten houses, 
and was the richest man among them in flockr 
and herds. \ 
So silent is the one street, with the grass grow, ° 
ing between the wheel-ruts, that it is hard tq 
believe a few hours’ ride from the depot threq 
miles away can bring the visitor into the bustle , 
of a city, with its tens of thousands rushin 
hither and thither in the hurry of business. 
hamlet lies in a little valley, and the dwellers 
are forced to mount one of the hills which rise) 
above it to see much of the world. 
ing-house, town-house, and all the stores are “up| 
above,” and the aristocratic people all occupy 
the same elevated location. 
chinery, no rumbling car and shrieking locomo- 
tive break in upon the everlasting stillness of the 
place. The lowing of herds, the cackling of 
poultry, the barking of dogs, and the strokes on | 
the anvil, are the only sounds which disturb the | 
Sabbath-like air of Huntersville. 
brings artisans, and no curiosities allure strangers 


It received this name, not because its in- 


The 
The meet- 


No whizzing ma- 


No business , 


thither; so the few families who dwell there 
are the direct descendants of those who occupied 


gottages half a century ago. Everybody 
ere is a relation of everybody else, and the “y 
visit 


of a traveller or a man on business is an 


epoch in the annals of that little parish. The 
“valley people,”. as they are called hy the 
dwellers on the hills, are by no means useless to 


their richer neighbors. 


The women go up 


weekly with their fresh butter, and the children 
with their garden fruits and berries ; so that each 
class is dependent on the other. 


Small events maké a mighty stir in some 


places ; and it was a moral earthquake which in 


97, 


heralded into Huntersville two of the 


meekest, gentlest creatures on whom God ever 
laid his hand in chastisement. 


A load of nice furniture passed through the 


street, and halted before an empty cottage, which 
had been occupied by a deceased widow. All 
manner of speculations were put forth as to who 
the new comers could possibly be. | It could not 
be the widow’s son who owned the little place, 
for he lived in the city, in a brick house, and of 
course he wouldn’t stoop to live in a cottage! 


The old lady had left no other heirs, so he must 
have rented it to strangers. 


Now this seemed 


to the pritnitive little community an infringement 
upon their rights, and not a few hard speeches 





were made against “a rich man, who all fora 
little money would be mean enough to let his 
little cottage to people nobody knew ; and how 
could they tell whether or not it would be best 
ever to know them ? 
people who came there just to hide from shame 
sor justice. 
upon them ;—but, no, their furniture was too 
good for that—it was better than any in the 
parish. Who on earth could these strangers 
be, and what could bring them to Huntersville ?” 


They might be wicked 


They might be paupers come to live 


As the sun was sinking behind the hills, a 


close carriage stopped before the empty cottage, 
and a young man, accompanied by an elderly 


lady, a slight and beautiful young girl, and a 
domestic, alighted. 

“Well done, now!” exclaimed one of the 
women, who was watching their movements 
from the pump. “ Whaton earth do you sup- 
pose such a dandy-looking fellow expects to do 


here ?” 
“ Sure enough,” replied her neighbor, ; “and 


then them two women—why, they must be as 
lazy as sin, if they can’t keep that little speck 
of a house clean, and do their own cooking! I 
declare they ought to starve. Now I say, it is 
abominable to go and bring an Irish girl into 
this place.” 

No Irish person had ever yet found employ- 
ment in Huntersville, and strong hopes had been 
entertained that none ever would. Bat now 
these strangers had made an innovation, who 
could tell what the end would be? One might 
bring another, and how did they know but the 
pope might instigate the Catholics around to 
rush in and take the hamlet, cattle and all? 
They had read of such plots, and now they 
remembered them all. If a papal legate armed 


| with political as well as ecclesiastical power hed 


come down upon the sitaple people, he could 
scarcely have excited more suspicion than did 
sweet-faced and innocent Kitty Flynn, as she 
appeared that evening with her white pail at the 
common pump. Two of the bravest women, 
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HE MONTH OF MAY. 


BY BEATRICE. 
ves are waving o'er my head, 
e tall tree’s nodding plumes; 
wers invite my onward tread, 

oft and sweet perfumes. 
ds are singing, 
les are ringing, 

d the roundelay 

v’re ever, ever singing, 

rc own sweet May!” 


‘es are peering through the leaves— 
\ear that squirrel chatter? 

the mists of the soft May rain 

the foliage patter. 

ow refreshing 

nd caressing.” 

ll the green leaves say. 
he Giver of all blessings 
» rain of May! 


-ough the needles of the pine 
the golden sunbeam’s glow, “alt Tr 
tream within this heart of mine, P i 
waving to and fro. 
ow darkling, 
ow sparkling, 
“ike the spirit’s play; 
he Giver of the sunshine— 
ne of our May! 
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CHAPTERI. | 
THE MYSTERY. AFI 


fifty miles from one of our great 
the quaint little: hamlet of Hunters- 
received this name, not because its in- 
vere given to forest sports, but because 
inter owned three out of its ten houses, | 
.e richest man among them in flock~ 
tis the one street, with the grass grow, ° 
n the wheel-ruts, that it is hard tc 
ew hours’ ride from the depot three 
cy can bring the visitor into the bustle, 
with its tens of thousands rushing 
thither in the hurry of business. The 
; in a little valley, and the dwellers 
to mount one of the hills which rise 
, see much of the world. The meet- 
_ town-house, and all the stores are “up 
ind the aristocratic people all occupy 
elevated location. No whizzing ma- 
10 rumbling car and shrieking locomo- 
in upon the everlasting stillness of the 
he lowing of herds, the cackling of 
1e barking of dogs, and the strokes on 
are the only sounds which disturb the 
ike air of Huntersville. No business 
isans, and no curiosities allure strangers 
so the few families who dwell there 
rect descendants of those who eo \ 
t half a century ago. Everybody 
Byte ad Meise else, and the 
a traveller or a man on business is an 
the annals of that little parish. The 
people,”. as they are called by the 
on the hills, are by no means useless to 
her neighbors. The women go up 
jth their fresh butter, and the children 
r garden fruits and berries ; so that each 
lependent on the other. 
events maké a mighty stir in. some 
and it was a moral earthquake which in 
ralded into Huntersville two of the 
, gentlest creatures on whom God ever 
hand in chastisement. 
4 of nice furniture passed through the 
nd halted before an empty cottage, which 
n occupied by a deceased widow. All 
of speculations were put forth as to who 
comers could possibly be. , It could not 
vidow’s son who owned the little place, 
ived in the city, in a brick house, and of 
he wouldn’t stoop to live in a cottage! 
1 lady had left no other heirs, so he must 
vated it to strangers. Now this seemed 
»rimitive little community an infringement 
heir rights, and not a few hard speeches 
vade against “a rich man, who all for a 
noney would be mean enough to let his 
‘ttage to people nobody knew ; and how 
chey tell whether or not it would be best 
know them? ‘They might be wicked 
who came there just to hide from shame 
ice. They might be paupers come to live 
them ;—but, no, their furniture was too 
for that—it was better than any in the 
Who on earth could these strangers 
4 what could bring them to Huntersville ?” 
the sun was sinking behind the hills, a 
carriage stopped before the empty cottage, 
young man, accompanied by an elderly 
a slight and beautiful young girl, anda 
stic, alighted. 
Vell done, now!” exclaimed one of the 
m, who was watching their movements 
the pump. “ What on earth do you sup- 
such a dandy-looking fellow expects to do 
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Sure enough,” replied her neighbor, ; “and 
them two women—why, they must be as 
as sin, if they can’t keep that little speck 
. house clean, and do their own cooking! I 
wre they ought to starve. Now I say, it is 
tinable to go and bring an Irish girl into 
place,” 
o Irish person had ever yet found employ- 
t in Huntersville, and strong hopes had been 
rtained that none ever would. But now 
e strangers had made an innovation, who 
i tell what the end would be? One might 
- another, and how did they know but the 
might instigate the Catholics around to 
in and take the hamlet, cattle and all? 
y had read of such plots, and now they 
ombered them all. If a papal legate armed 
» political as well as ecclesiastical power had 
e down upon the simple people, he could 
cely have excited more suspicion than did 
‘tfaced and innocent Kitty Flynn, as she 
vared that evening with her white pail at the 
mon pump. Two of the bravest women, 
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seeing her from their windows, caught up their 
pails, and rushed to the scene of action. 

“T guess,” cried Mrs. Herrick, the black- 
smith’s wife, “that you don’t know how to pump 
as we do in this country,do you? And she 
grasped the pump-handle vigorously with her 
brawny arm. 

“TI knows how to pump so as to bring the 
water,” returned Kitty, while a rich color 
mantled her cheek. But she filled her own pail 
and Mrs. Herrick’s too, saying with a courtesy, 
“T’m the abler o’ the twos, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Herrick looked in amazement at the 
widow Scales, who stood beside her. They 
had found an Irish catholic, who could speak 
good English and was civilized! 

“ Them’s dreadful young folks to be married 
at your house,” suggested Mrs. Herrick. 

“To be married, marm ?” repeated Kitty, in 
surprise ; “they’re not married, indeed !” 

“Why,” persisted the former, “they don’t 
look a mite alike.” 

“Not a speck, ma’am ; nor yet like my mis- 
tress, the darlint,—but this is not like Kitty 
Flynn to be gossiping with strangers, when her 
jewels are fainting for their supper,” and off she 
ran with her pail. 

“ Be them young folks brother and sister, and 
what’s their name, and what’s fetched ’em herg ?” 
shricked out Mrs. Ilerrick, at Kitty’s departing 
shadow. But the good girl was beyond hearing 
‘distance, and the door was closed behind her. 
The disappointed gossips were obliged to. go 
empty of news, and each filled with fear, lest the 
other should outstrip her in fathoming the mys- 


Day after day passed. The hammering told 
of carpeted floors, and soon, tasteful curtains 
drooped from the cottage windows, instead of 
the green paper ones which had once shaded 
them. Still, all hopes of ferreting out the history 
of the inmates were disappointed. Mrs. Herrick 
had felt sure that the strangers would have to 
send to Jonas Hardin’s for milk, and then they 
would quiz it all out of the girl. But no milk 
had been called for. Every prospect of their 
coming out of themselves was now given up; 
so a plan was formed of bringing them out by 
force. The widow Scales robbed the ornamen- 
tal portion of her garden, of its gaudiest holly- 
hocks and marigolds, with which, after having 
tied them up stoutly with a string from off her 
blue yarn ball, shé presented herself at the 
kitchen-door—for she felt an awe of the mys- 
terious strangers which forbade her knocking at 
the front door. Kitty opened it, when the re- 
quest to see “the lady” died on the visitor’s 
lips She at last held out her huge offering, 
saying: “I fetched you this for a present.” 

“I’m much obliged entirely, ma’am,” returned 
the girl, with a low courtesy. “ 1’ll just put them 
in a jug on me kitchen mantel, and they’ll smile 
on me—the darlin’s—while I’m doing me work.” 

“Your folks is all well, aint they?” asked 
the widow. t 

“Quite well entirely,” retumed Kitty. But 
she offered no chair, extended no invitation to 
come in. 

Mrs. Scales began nervously to twist the 
strings of her clean sunbonnet. “ Well, now, 
you,” she began, ina whisper lond enoégh to 
be heard half way up the mofintain, “who be 
these folks, any how ?” 

“They’re me mistress—dear soul—and Miss 
Mary and Mr. Robert—but, hark! the bell is 
ringing me up stairs—so you'll be excusin’ me, 
ma’am—good-by ;” and the widow stood on the 
porch alone. She rolled up her arms in her 
apron, not because she was cold, but because in 
her perplexity she knew not what else to do, and 
walked with a slow and undecided step to her 
own door. 

Mrs. Herrick kept no cow; but the morning 


* after the battery of hollyhocks, she drew out a 


new plan of assault on the invaders. She 
bought two quarts of new milk of “ Miss Jonas 
Hardin,” and despatched one of her little white- 
headed urchins with it to the cottage. 

“Now, Andrew,” said she, “don’t you give 
this milk to that Irish girl, as old Miss Scales 
did the flowers. Do you ask for Miss What-ye- 
call-’em herself, and tell her as your mother 
knowed she didn’t keep no cows, she sent her 
this pail o’ milk as a present. If she asks you 
what your name is, you tell her Andrew Jackson 
Herrick, nine years old, next March. Then say, 
‘will you please to tell me, ma,am, what your 
name is?” Now mind, don’t you come home 
till you find out.” 

Burdened with this message, Andrew Jackson 
appeared at the cottage. 

“Ts Miss What’s-name to home?” he asked. 

Kitty laughed outright, and said—* Yes, boy ; 
what’s yer will with her?” 

“Want to see her myself,” he answered, reso- 
lutely, as if he—an American—was not to be 
driven from the ground by a foreigner of ignoble 
birth. 

The lady, hearing his voice, came to the door. 
His eyes brightened, and he delivered himself of 
his message. 

“ That is very kind in your mother,” replied 
the lady blandly, laying her hand on his white 
head, “but we do not use milk at all. Take it 
back to her, and tell her so.” 

“Might give it to your cat,” suggested An- 
drew Jackson. 

“But Ihave no cat, my good boy,” replied 
she, smiling. 

“You haint? Well, now, that’s too bad! 
when cats is as plenty round here as mice,” he 
said, with true, benevolent sympathy. “Now, 
I'll tell you what—our old Malta, Jim, she’s got 
a whole litter ’o kittens, and jist as soon as their 
eyes is open, I'll fetch you one on em’.” 

“O,no, don’t, my good little boy, for I’m not 
fond of cats. But here is a little present for 
you,” and placing a shilling in his hand, she 
returned to her room. 

But young America was not so easily daunted. 
“Look here, ma’am,” he shouted, “my name is 
Andrew Jackson Herrick, nine year old next 
March—” 

“Well, good-by, Andrew,” said the lady, and 
closed her parlor door. Nothing further could 
be done after the enemy had retreated, so the 
boy moved off, saying : 








“Now, I bet ma’am will go at me like sixty.” 

Great amazement followed the return of An- 
drew with his rejected offering. His mother 
was for once puzzled, and for a moment remained 
silent on the floor with the pail of milk in her 


hand. 
“Now,” she exclaimed, “I know what they 


be—they’re down-come gentry! They’re poor 
and proud, and come here to live cheap and 
mean, where they wont be seen by their old ac- 
quaintances. But just to think of her impu- 
dence, to refuse that elegant milk which cost me 
eight cents! Well, if they’re so proud and un- 
grateful as that, I guess when I make them an- 
other present, they’ll know it. I don’t care how 
poor they be!’ And mounted upon the highest 
pinnacle of her dignity, Mrs. Herrick went her 
household ways, which, with her eight young 
children, were neither few nor small. Andrew 
Jackson was not sure how the shilling might 
affect the case, and so he maintained a politic 
silence on the subject. 

+ There was, also, in this little village one male 
gossip, who; though less resolute and malicious, 
was not less curious than Widow Scales and 
Madam Herrick. The name of the gentleman 
was Mark Trivet. His occupation was a com- 
pound of the mechanical trades and fine arts. 
He was the tailor of the hamlet, he set all the 
panes of glass, whitewashed the ceilings, regu- 
lated the clocks, cut the boys’ hair, and fiddled 
for the dances. His business kept him much 
among the women, and if Mark had ever pos- 
sessed any manly qualities, they had long been 
numbered among the things that were. His 
small, peering, gray eyes, his puckered up 
mouth, and his long, sharp nose, all bespoke 
hima Paul Pry. This redoubtable gentleman 
was a bachelor, and since the death of his 
mother had occupied all alone the very humble 
abode which she had made a neat and cheerful 
home. The old lady having been long afflicted 
with rheumatism, had trained Mark well in the 
arts of cooking, washing, ironing and scrubbing. 
After her death, some one asked “her boy,” as 
she always called him, if he did not miss his 
mother. 

“O, no,” replied the gray-haired child, “not 
much. I’ve got to be a good housekeeper now 
myself, so that I don’t need her to cook, and 
with her weakness and lanieness she had got to 
be a considerable of a bother.” 

Mark was postmaster of Huntersville—that is, 
he “went up” once a week, and brought down 
the two or three letters and papers which be- 
longed to his neighbors. But the postmaster- 
general was in no way responsible for his fidelity, 
nor did he reward him for his services. He 
needed no other reward than to know who re- 
ceived letters and to guess who wrote them. 
Envelopes were rarely used by these people, so 
he got an occasional peep into a love-letter, 
or else a dunning epistle. This was known 
by the news being abroad, before the letter 
reached its destination. Now Mark was the 
friend and confidant of Mrs. Herrick ard the 
widow Scales. After all their efforts had failed 
to ferret out the history of the new family, Mark 
undertook the business. They proposed that he 
should go there, and offer to re-set the broken 


‘windows. But alas! none were broken. That 


difficulty, however, was entirely removed., A 
shower of stones was directed to one of the 
chamber windows during the night. These 
were sent by unseen hands, and followed by 
most hegrt-rending shrieks from within, which 
continued, mingled with sobs, until break of 
day. This inflamed still more the burning curi- 
osity of the gossips, and Mark in his apron, and 
bearing his glass box, was despatched early after 
after breakfast, to repair the damages. 

It was raining heavily, and he was gladly ad- 
mitted by Kitty, but with strict charges to make 
ag little noise as possible, “seeing one of the 
ladies was quite sick entirely, and had just gone 
off into a slape, the first shadow of it she had 
had all the night, swate jewel.” 

“What did them folks come here for, miss ?”” 
asked Mark, quite overcome by the neat, dress 
and pretty manners of the servant. ; 

“To reside for the summer,” replied Kitty, 
“Cand here’s yer pay when yer done. Take it 
now, for I’m naded up stairs ; and close the door 
softly behind ye when ye go off.” 

“ Look here, you, I want to talk to you,” said 
Mark. : 

“Well, thin, I doon’t want to talk to you,” 
cried Kitty, disappearing in the stairway, and 
leaving Mark to putty his last pane in silence. 

There was one family in the valley town who 
had come in from, the world to dwell among 
them, and for that reason they were in no way 
excited about the new comers. Mr. Bell had 
been imported three years before, to teach the 
youth of Huntersville, in that humblest of all 
school-houses, which stood by the running stream, 
overshadowed by rich green willows. He, and 
his meek little wife had at first fallen under the 
ban as “strangers, and proud at that,” because 
they attended quietly to their own business, and 
kept gossips ata distance. But when sorrow 
and disappointment came down upon the little 
community, all suspicion was removed, and 
their sincere love and sympathy found for them 
a place inevery heart Long before the arrival 
of the mysterious family they had been received 
—strangers though they were—into full fellow- 
ship by the families of the hamlet. But, exalted 
as they were, above those around them, they 
were far surpassed in delicacy and refinement by 
their fairy little daughter. Susie Bell sought no 
companionship among the neighboring children. 
Her friends were her few books, her companions 
the birds, and her treasures the beauties of na- 
ture, as exhibited in the field, the wood and the 
running stream. The hearts of grown people 
seemed insensibly drawn towards her in the 
hour of sorrow. There was an assurance of 
Sympathy in the soft tone of her voice, and the 
silent pressure of her little hand, which made 
her presence like joy to the suffering. In her 
dark blue eyes. there was a depth of feeling, 
and an expression of trust in her faint, sweet 
smile which seemed ever saying—“ you may 
love and trust.” Ahd after the first envy was 
over, everybody did ‘love and trust her All 
errands of mercy were run by her willing feet. 
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so that the peeping of her white sunbonnet 
through the trees, and the sound of her shoes 
upon the ground—the other children, though 
much better off than she, went barefooted—be- 
came like tokens of some good angel’s eoming. 
Such was this little Susie, on whose lonely life 
thirteen quiet summers had blossomed. 

Now Mrs. Herrick felt sure that could she but 
pry Susie into the cottage, she would win the 
hearts, and learn the secrets. 

“ Now, Susie,” she said, one day as the child 
was passing laden with flowers to decorate her 
mother’s little parlor, “do you make a lot of 
that evergreen wreath, like that you trimmed the 
school-house with before ’zamination, and put 
on your best Sunday clothes, and go there and 
tell them how that you once lived in town your- 
self, and so you knowed how mighty fond city 
folks was of any green stuff, and so you'd come 
to rig up their pictur frames and lookin’-glasses 
for’em. They can’t stand agin you—nobody 
can—and they’ll tell you all their affairs.” 

“T don’t wish to know their affairs ;” replied 
the child, “and I am sure it would grieve my 
mother if I should go there. Mother says if 
they wish to make friends, they will soon let us 
know it; and if not, it would be very rude to 
pry into their reasons’fér living quietly.” 

“Ugh!” growled out the lean, overworked 
woman, in an undertone. “ Your folks is just 
the same sort, and I’ll bet they’ll be the very 
fust to get thick with them. For it is true, as 
the Bible says, ‘ birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.’ ” 

“For goodness’ sake, woman,” growled out 
the honest blacksmith, “do let me have some 
supper! What on airth do you care who, or 
what them folks be—they aint doin’ you no 
harm, I’m sure, but I’ll bet you’ve lost ten pound 
of flesh worryin’ about ’em, this last month. 
There haint been no peace in the house since 
they come. Hurry up now, and I'll treat you 
to a bit of news. That young feller’s name is 
Smith. He didn’t make no secret about it, when 
he come in to my shop to git a little pony shod, 
that he rode home to-night. The old woman is 
only a friend of his, and the gal is out of health, 
and they fetched her here to keep her kinder 
quiet, till she gets better. I told him they might 
as well taken her to Bedlam as here, for that 
matter, for wherever there was women, there 
would always be a clatter of tongues, and they 
would never rest, till.they knowed her disease, 
and all about her. Now do you feel easier? 
Come, let’s have supper now—it’s half an hour 
arter the time.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE SOLUTION. 


The soft light of the Sabbath’s sun was 
slowly fading. The West was tinged with 
glorious hues, and theimaginative beholder might 
almost believe that ; impses of the celestial city 
appeared far in the» hta. Little Susie sat on a 
great rock, on the ,of the stream, shaded 
by an aged willow. § had just been reading 
aloud that beautiful) ion of the Revelation, 
which refers to the, ““‘of our God. Filled with 
beautiful thoughts J°"e “holy Jerusalem de- 
‘scending out of | “8° etn God, having the 
glory of God, an™® of ‘the t8ike a stone most 
precious, even like at ‘arly: ‘e,clear as crystal,” 
the child closed 1* Wisizetind gazed at the 
shining heavens. °™ 4 thrands were clasped 
upon her knee, and't. "4, w# Of subdued rapture 
ran down her cheek. ‘ And there shall be no 
night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall reign forever and ever.” 
‘These words were whispered from her lips almost 
unconsciously, when the next moment, a voice 
replied, “and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things 
have passed away.” 

Little Susie started to her feet, but saw no 
one near her. “Mother!” she cried, but she 
knew it was not her voice—“ Who is here ?” 

“Tam here,” returned the unseen, “and if 
you will sit down again on the cool rock, I will 
come and lay my poor aching head in your lap, 
and sleep.” And forth from behind the trunk of 
a large tree, stepped a frail, tall young girl in a 
night-dress. Susie knew at once, by the long 
chestnut curls, that it was “‘ Miss Mary, of the 
cottage.” But why she was so far from home in 
such strange attire, she could not divine. 

The beautiful young stranger seated herself by 
Susie, and taking her little hand in her own hot 
one, gazed long, and earnestly into her eyes. 

“O, what sweet blue eyes you have, dear,” 
she said, patting the child’s cheek tenderly. 
“They are just such eyes as mine once were, 
before they were faded out with scorching 
sights !” 

“But yours are not faded, I’m sure,” said 
Susie, looking bravely into their clear depths. 

“Then you don’t see anything in them, and 
you are not afraid of me?” 

“O, no, I’m sure you would not injure me,” 

replied the child, shuddering at the thought that 
a touch might plunge her into the river from her 
rocky seat. 
_ “Injure you,my love? No,no,no. I would 
rather bless you a thousand times, were it in my 
power. Poor little thing! woman’s lot is on 
you—to love, to suffer, and to die. You look 
so calm, so cool, that I should like to lay my 
head upon your shoulder, till I grow calm and 
cool too. Then I might sleep.” 

“But you are sick, young lady, and have 
only a night-dress on; your poor feet are bare, 
and scratched by the stones. 
mother, and there you can sleep.” 

Susie saw now the true case of the young 
stranger, and unravelled many mysterious stories 
she had heard of her. 
half a mile from any house, alone with a maniac, 
but she exhibited no fear. She felt that in mind 
she was the stronger, and saw that she had 
already thrown a magic chain around the suffer- 
er. “Come,” she said, rising gently, and hold- 
ing the poor, demented girl by the hand, “let 
us go home to your mother. Your pillow is 
cool, and there you will sleep sweetly.” 


Let us go to your | 


She knew that she was | 


O, no, no!” she cried, “ don’t take me there. 
| Mother is not calm, her eyes are red with weep- 
| ing, and I’m afraid of her, The pillow on my 
bed is like red-hot iron, and Kitty is a jailor. 
| She carries a great iron key under her apron. 


calm and cool.” And she pressed Susie back 
into her seat on the rock, and laid her head 
again upon her little shoulder. The shades 
were beginning to fall, and the child knew not 
what todo. At last, her woman’s wit came to 
her aid, and after murmuring a low, soft air, she 
said : 

“ How I wish your poor, hot head were only 
on my cool pillow atmy own home. I’vea 
dear little room all to myself, and you could 
sleep so sweetly there.” 

“Let's go to your pillow, then,” said the 
young girl, starting to her feet. “‘ Your mother’s 
eyes are not red, are they—and your Kitty has 
no key ?” 

“O,no; my mother is smiling, and we have 
no Kitty ;” and Susie, like an angel, took the 
trembling hand of the stricken girl, and led her 
gehtly by the smoothest path, to her mother’s 
door. 

Coarse, low-bred people are always thrown 
into great excitement by circumstances out of 
the usual course; but a significant glance from 
their child, together with the strange apparel of 
her companion, at once opened the mystery to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell. In a moment, they remem- 
bered the stories of Mrs. Herrick and Widow 
Scales, of a white-robed ghost wandering about 
the cottage garden, and of low, unearthly songs, 
chanted in the soleran midnight. All these tales 
had been told to prove that “no good” had 
induced the strangers to move to Huntersville, 
and that ghosts followed them to expose their 
wickedness, for “ murder will out.” 

“Are you sure that no one will peep in at 
me through these windows,” asked the trembling 
lady, of Susie. 

She replied by dropping every curtain, and 
saying, “ now they cannot.” 

“ But they do at mother’s house, when Robert 
is not there toguard me. A tall, brown woman, 
with a baby in her arms, peeps in at my window 
when I am sleeping, and O, she makes my heart 
beat so! She looks like the knotted trunk of a 
tree dressed up, and walking. She once ran 
after me, and shouted, ‘what did you come here 
for? And another awful woman, who walks 
round the village knitting blue stockings all the 
time, asked Kitty if we had murdered anybody, 
and come here to hide. Kitty laughed, and 
whispered it to my mother, when I was up stairs 
sleeping, but I heard it all, and I’m so afraid 
they’ll hang us.” 

“But they cannot touch you while you are 
here, my child,” said the good Mr. Bell. “Lie 
down now, and rest while Susie sits beside you.” 

“‘T will,” she replied, “if my little sister will 
lay her cool cheek beside me while I sleep. They 
told me she was dead long ago, and I believed 





them, till I found her to-night on the rock, say-| 


ing to my poor tired heart, ‘there shall be ne 
night there ;’”’ and Mary West pointed upward, 
and raised her full blue eye with a pensive 
rapture to the land of rest. In a moment the 


two beautiful creatures lay upon a lowly bed! 


clasped in each other’s arms, the picture of a 
fair, earth-worn being guarded by a child-angel, 
her ministering spirit. 

The terror caused by her daughter’s absence 
from home had broken the silence between Mrs. 
West and her neighbors. When Mr. Bell 
reached her dwelling, he found the whole village 
astir. The Widow Scales was arguing most 
eloquently to Mrs. West that “ her girl was sar- 
tinly drownded, for crazy folks allus drownded 
themselves ; and consoled her with the remark 
that if Herrick should git his grapplin’ irons, 
and fish her up, she’d have nobody but herself 
to blame; for if she’d a’ let the neighbors 
knowed in the fust go off, how’t her girl had 
run mad, they’d a’ watched her.” She wound 
up her sympathetic remarks by saying, “I'll 
stay with you till the body is fetched hum, and 
then I’ll go with Herrick to my woadshed, and 
get the board that Scales was laid outon. I'd 
jest as lief you’d lay her out on’t as not, for it 
don’t hurt it to be used. A good many has 
borrowed it to lay themselves out on.” 

But Mr. Bell's arrival disappointed all these 
hopes, and her lips were shut. The key of the 
cottage was turned, and Mrs. West and Kitty, 
followed by the villagers as a procession, were 
moving towards the teacher’s humble home. As 
delicately as possible, the good man hinted that 
in the young lady’s excited state company 
would be most injurious to her. One after an- 
other dropped from the ranks, till only Mrs. 
Herrick and Mrs. Scales remained. These 
ladies had become marked characters with the 
inmates of the cottage, by their determined 
efforts to pry into their secrets; so that when 
they reached the door of Mr. Bell’s house, Mrs. 
West politely, but resolutely requested them not 
to alarm her poor child by their presence. Deep- 
ly offended, they walked away, denouncing in 
no measured terms “down-come gentry who 
were ashamed of their crazy relations, and came 
there to hide them.” 

When Mary awoke from her sleep, she was 
calm and happy. “To-morrow, mother,” she 
said, “I will go back with you and Kitty, but 
I must sleep here to-night, it is so cool—so calm, 
with nothing to alarm me;” and almost while 
she was speaking, she fell into a deep slumber 
which was broken but for a moment until the 
evening of the next day. Then she arose re- 
freshed, and wished to go to her home, and to 
take her little sister with her, that they might be 
ready for Robert when he should come. “0, 
I wish he were here to carry me,” she cried, “ for 
I am too weak to walk alone.” 

Mr. Bell bethought him of the brawny arms 
and willing heart of John Herrick, and he was 
summoned to the house, to the great joy of his 
lady, who, for once, was forced to obey him, and 
| stay at home. Herrick stood by the chair where 


her, as if afraid his rough grasp might break her. 
| In the blackest sky we sometimes discern a 
| streak of brightness; so in the dullest intellects 
and coarsest minds, may we, if we seek, discover 





Don’t take me there, darling; let me sleep here | 





the frail beauty reclined, looking douttfally at | 
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some rays of innate delicacy and refinement. 
As the sturdy son of Vulcan gazed at the deli- 
cate invalid before him, and then at his own 
begrimmed person, he said, hesitatingly : 

“La, yes! I can carry her easy asa feather, 
but I'll have to ran ham fust. I’M be back 
though in no time.” 

He re-appeared very soon, cleansed from the 
sweat of his profession, and clad in a snowy 
Sunday shirt. He took Mary, wrapped ina 
shawl, into his vice-like grasp, and carried her, 
followed by her family and Susie, whose company 
they had begged for a few days. The mysterious 
Robert was just tying his pony at the gate of the 
empty house, when Herrick arrived with his 
burden. He manifested no surprise, asked no 
question, but took her tenderly in his own arms 
into the house. 

“Robert, dear Robert,” faintly said the pale 
girl, as he laid her on her own couch, “ why did 
you goaway? You took all the cool air, and 
all peace of the family with you. O, I've suffered 
co since I saw you.” 

“T was forced to go, Mary,” he said, “on 
business, but I will never leave you any more— 
no never,” he added, looking mournfully on 
her sweet face, as if he felt that the bondage 
would be a short one. 

“ You have heard of little Emma, who was 
dead, Robert—she has come back again to earth, 
to cool my cheeks, and bathe my aching head, 
while you and mother sleep. Be very tender of 
her, Robert, for she is a frail, sweet flower—one 
storm, one blast of wind might crush her for- 
ever.” 

“We will take good care of her, Mary dear,” 
returned the young man, gazing earnestly at the 
little stranger, and holding out his hand kindly 
to her. 

Mary West had been from her school-days the 
betrothed of this young man, but that worst of 
all maladies, insanity, had forbidden their union. 
With all the devotion the kindest husband could 
have manifested, he resigned a lucrative business, 
and for two long years had given up his time to 
her. 

Again and again during that period, had 
the hope been cherished that she was permanently 
cured. But each hope had in succession been 
blasted. Often in her sanest moments, would 
the sight of a curious stranger, or an allusion to 
her malady, bring it on in its most terrific form, 
Her physician, wishing to seclude her wholly 
from the gaze of strangers, and her mother and 
lover positively refusing to place her in a hospi- 
tal, he inquired for a retired dwelling to which 
they might take her. The cottage in the valley 
seemed just the spot, and thither they went, re- 
solved to make no new acquaiiitances, and for 
her sake to, live perfectly secluded. Had they 
known the Huntersville people, however, they 
might better have chosen life in a city hotel, 
where every one minds his own business. For 
weeks after the family came to the place, Mary 
was calm and gentle, showing no tendency to 
her old wanderings. But one afternoon, awaking 
suddenly, she espied Mrs. Herrick—the woman 
like a tree covered with bark—peeping in at her 
window. One intrusion after another of the 
same kind, and often still ruder, fixed an im- 
pression in her mind that she was hunted for 
the commission of some supposed crime, and no 
explanation of her mother could remove her 
fears. It was from the hated Widow Scales, 
whom she discovered peering through the honey- 
suckle, that she fled from her window that Sab- 
bath afternoon, while her mother thought her 
quietly sleeping. She never again regained her 
former composure, but worn out with imaginary 
fears and conflicts, she sunk slowly down to the 
grave. When the maple leaves were red, and 
the golden fruit adorned the orchards, she was 
borne away dead to her city home. The spirit 
had’beaten its wings against its prison bars until 
exhausted it fell, and found rest in demh. 
Widow Scales received no application for the 
loan of her board, for a city undertaker came to 
the hamlet, and bore away the dead in a rose- 
wood coffin, whose ornamental screws and 
handles excited great wonder among the simple 
people. John Herrick seeing that they were not 
genuine iron, wondered greatly whether they had 
strength to bear the weight, and could only 
satisfy his curiosity by trying them. Every 
delicate attention and token of affection were 
heaped upon poor little Susie, whose love and 
gentleness had smoothed poor Mary’s passage 
tothe tomb. Mrs. Herrick declared that as she 
stood close beside them at parting, she heard an 
allusion made to a visit in town from the child, 
which she thought “ abominable, as nobody else 
was ever asked to go. However,‘ birds of a 
feather flock together.’”” When another spring 
came, Susie did go to the city, but not to return 
again. She was as adaughterto Mrs. West, 
who provided her the means for a finished edu- 
cation. Her parents went once to visit her, and 
then returned only to remove their simple fur- 
niture toa new home. Mr. Bell spoke freely of 
the new prospect which had opened for him. 
He parted kindly with all his old patrons, giving 
them his address that they might find him, if 
he could ever be of any assistance to them. Bat 
Mrs. Herrick hoped nobody from Huntersville 
would ever go near them, now that they felt 
themselves so stuck up. And nobody ever did, 
whether trom that reason, or because the city 
was to them a far country into which they had 
no call. Four years afterward, the schoolmaster 
who took Mr. Bell’s place, read in his city news- 
paper 4 marriage, which he took to be that of his 
predecessor's daughter, to the young man whose 
name he had so often heard in connection with 
the strange family. The paper was passed from 
house to house, and remarks made upon it, 
which were all summed up by the Widow Scales’ 
remark, that “ she knew from the first, that no 
good would ever come to the place by them 
strangers coming there, and that she thought 
now, jest as she did then, that it was abominable 
for a man—jest fur a little money—to let bis house 
to people nobody knew.” 

Alas! the folly of seeking retirement in the 
country. The more secinded and remote from 


the busy world your chosen spot, the more stir 
will your appearance make, and the less retire- 
ment will you enjoy. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE WAG’S PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DON QUINEBAUG, JR. 


An honest artist. Stokes by name, 
Who had acquired a moderate fame 
H i Ta the ability ‘ the gift to gie us 
' To see ourselves as others see us,” 
t Was found, one summer's afternoon, 
in Upon the street, quite out of tune; 
i Dispensing imprecations dread 
| Upon some erring mortal’s head, 
Who had been led, for what, unknowing, 
i Said Stokes’s own likeness to purloin; 
\ ; A most magnificent affair, 
} He'd just produced with student's care; 
\ Which, scarcely half an hour before, 
a He'd protdly hung at the street door. 
| While in the midst of his harangue, 
] A waggish wight, named Lorenzo Lang, 
Renowned for getting off odd jokes, 
Steps up, and thus addresses Stokes: 
“My friend, with you I sympathize 
Bincerely ; but ’tis with surprise 
' I see you act so indiscreet, 
| And to the wretch such measure mete ; 
That he did wrong, ’tis very true, 
} And should be brought his course to rue; 
i But it’s no more criminal, I’m sure, 
For him to take your miniature, 
Than "tis for you, my good friend Stokes, 
Thus daily to treat other folks.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LI: TLE FISHERMAN. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 





TuereE is a custom among the fishermen of 
the Luffoden Isles, of crossing the bosom of the 
Maelstrom, which lies on the western coast of 
Norway, at certain periods when tired of its rag- 
ing the monster rests its thousand arms calm as 
the ocean at sunset. Only at noon for the space 
of perhaps one half hour may the slumber last; 
then again, as the sun pours his last rays across 
the wild rocks of those isolated islands, for a 
shorter time; and but a breathing space at mid- 
night. ‘ 

Once, they say, an adventurous youth, but one 
moment too late, as the stern of his slight skiff 
touched the outer circle of the sleeping magi- 
cian’s power, saw a little golden ripple wave 
from the keel, widening in an instant, when with 
a noise like thunder the terrible circles broke up, 
and the friends who watched with frenzied eyes 
upon the shore, saw the arms of the distracted 
boy tossed wildly up, but heard no cry, as he 
whirled with dreadful certainty from their sight. 
He had no passport, they say. This single tale, 
now become a tradition, warns the fishermen, 
not less than their personal fear, from the mighty 
currents that set*with such thunderous ebbings 
between the crags and precipices of these freaks 
of nature. 

One night, the stars were in and the moon 
setting, and it wanted but a few minutes of mid- 
night, the last time when the roar of the whirl- 
pool paused to gather strength for the next twelve 
‘ hours’ rage. The little fisherman Berga, was 
‘ long since sound asleep, when a loud rap at the 

door awoke him. After a time, and not without 

frequent repetitions of the call, Berga lifted the 

latch. A tall, gaunt man, muffled to the eyes 
~ which gleamed like coals of fire, demanded to 
be rowed to the third island. 

“ Why, man,” said the fisherman, “you are 
mad! The lull is but for a moment, and the 
third island is the last, clear across the Mael- 
strom. It is impossible! None of your pranks 
on a tired old man, and leave me alone to my 
rest 1” and he was about to slam the door, when 
the stranger putting his shoulder against it, said : 

“Nay, there’s gold for thee!” and holding up 
a bag, he said, “ Well filled, a hundred ducats.” 

“Ducats! gold ducats!” repeated the fisher- 
man, “a hundred? Well, come in till I get 
my oars. We can row to the edge and go With 
strength across, but yourself, crossing, must pull 
another pair !”” 

“Ay, ay,” said the stranger. As the old man 
was about to put his light into a lantern, a gust 
of wind blew up the stranger’s cloak, and there 
flashed openly upon his bosom, a flame as if his 
heart were blazing. But the flame was so steady 
that the old man thought it a device, a star or 
jewel he chose to wear there. 

So they two wentout. Perhaps others unseen 
went out with them. They had waited but five 
minutes on the boundary, when like the hush 
after a great explosion, a terrible silence came. 
The great circles of water swayed heavily and 
unsteadily, then fell all alee, and like gigantic 
wheels rolled back in smooth glassy streams 
upon their oily axles. Dead calm at length 
superseded the moaning swells. 

“ Pull for your life !” cried the little Berga, as 
he swept his suspended oar. 

“He that dares, wins!” was the steadfast 
response. 

They had searcely passed the centre, marked 
only by a slight depression, and the third island 
was yet many fearful sweeps distant, when a 
quick motion seemed to pass over the surface— 
lighted as it was by a half lurid gloom that seem- 
ed to”proceed from the stranger—a motion like 
a wind. 

“Pull!” cried the eld man, half crazy. 
fool that I was to take your gold !” 

“ You shall have ten times more! Thousands! 
if we but reach the island!” cried the stranger. 

“In yain! In vain!” shrieked the other. 
“It is coming!” and what seemed at first only 
like a whisper, burst into a discordant clamor 
and reverberation, and the waves into a thousand 
whirls. With a fierce yell the stranger broke his 
oar, and throwing it from him, it was sucked in 
only as a fearful earnest of their awaiting fate. 
Though with a vehement despair the fisherman 
struggled, yet the prow swerved constantly, and 
then round and round like the circles of the 
plover above the moorland, whirled through the 
resonant thunders of the eddies down into a 
horrible abyss; and the flying moon, shooting a 
red shaft from the broken jags of rocks behind 
which it had already fallen, illumined only vast 
tumbling waves, over whose blackness crested 
with foam a great misty hand like a nebula 
tremulously extended itself. The next morning, 
the neighbors missing the old man from his 
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labors, sought him in the hut; a melted mass of 
gold, covered by the ashes of a cloth, lay on the 
earthern floor, but the fisherman was not there. 


almost a century, and another fisherman return- 
ing at sunset, saw on the outer circle of the Mael- 
strom, something that looked like a long lock of 
gray hair. 
tasy, he steered quickly to the spot, and surprised 
at the resistance his strength met with, put out 
a great effort, and the bent body of a little old 
man was drawn into his boat. 
mediately to shore, and the village tried all its 
restoratives in vain, till near midnight. But at 
the very moment the Maelstrom began to rage 
from its temporary silence, he opened his eyes, 
yawned, scratched his head, and in fact, the sur- 
prised little fisherman Berga woke up. 


tion, and strange to say, crosses the Maelstrom 
atany hour. The wondering fishers collected 
on the shore see his little bark, with the bending 
figure of the fisherman, anchored even in the 
midst of the whirlpool, among the roar and spray 
and whirls, immovable; and when the wind, 
mayhap, breaks away the mist, a calm smile 
upon his face, as if it were after all nothing 
very remarkable. 


the glittering fishes of every day life, that you 
poor mortals fish, but those whose scales are 
wonderful plates of gold, whose eyes carbuncles 
and diamonds, whose gills rubies. 
a bracelet from some lost queen of Indian seas, 
here, jewelled rings from the finger of ship- 
wrecked maidens, here, all the wealth of the 
ocean, lost from earth in every place, is drawn 
and whirled, at the command of the silent little 
Berga. 
the throat of a rosy Norwegian peasant girl, and 
it lies there as cool and bright as the waves on a 
spring day. 


low the Maelstrom ? 
hidden mysteries of creation? 
demons, caves, riches, or what ineffable beauty 
that has charmed him into silence? 
heard he underneath that roar? 
enchanted him as did Arion the dolphins ? 


spell to control the elements. 
the old fisherman was concerning legends, and 
the dead-and-gone grandsires of his auditors, 
and respected for purity and honesty among his 
neighbors as he might be, in the midst of a 
harangue, said they even to him, “ But what 
did you, my good Berga, in the Maelstrom so 
long?” and the cloud of smoke from the fisher- 
man’s pipe was only broken by the nodding head 
and the audible snore of Berga. 


lousness; indeed, many of them, were they not 
well authenticated, would be pronounced incred- 
ible; and the same may be said of some of the 
jeary recorded of dogs, illustrative of a sagacity 


‘Sbme cases almost overstepping it. 
ing well-authenticated incident, taken from a 
celebrated French work, entitled ‘‘ L’Histoire 
des Chiens Celebres,”’ shows that a well-educa- 
4 dog, under exciting circumstances, cannot 


presence of mind, but can also manifest a feeling 
of revenge, which is not only foreign to his na- 
tural character, but which can hardly be 
passed in intensity by a Christian warrior. 


belon; 
from its birth in the midst of camps, it always 
accompanied its master, and exhibited no alarm 
in the midst of battle. Inthe hottest engage- 








“Well, years flew by, the legend says, years, 


Possessed by he knew not what fan- 
































He rowed im- 


Still this strange old man pursues his voca- 


There he fishes, and as rumor says, not only 


Here, many 


Sometimes he clasps a necklace around 


But what did the little Berga all ghat cycle be- 
What saw he among the 
What sprites, 


What 
A music that 


What learned he? Only, we know, some 
For, garrulous as 
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A VALUABLE DOG, 


Fish stories are celebrated for their marvel- 


nd intelligence closely allied to reason, and in 
The follow- 


¥ reason and act with wonderful decision and 


sur- 


Mustapha, a strong and active grayhound 
Pte. an artillecist of Dublin. Raised 


ments it remained near the cannon, and carried 
the match in its mouth. At the memorable bat- 
tle of Fontenoi, when we broke the square bat- 
talions of the Hanoverians, the master of Musta- 
pha received a mortal wound. At the moment 
when about to fire upon the enemy, he and sev- 
eral of his corps were struck to the earth by a 
discharge of artillery. Seeing his master ex- 
tended lifeless and bleeding, the dog became 
desperate and howled piteously. Just at that 
time a body of French soldiers were advancin 
to gain possession of the piece, which was aime: 
at them from the top of a small rising ground. 
Who would believe it if the fact were not attested 
by several witnesses worthy of credit? Doubt- 
less with a view to revenge his master’s death, 
Mustapha seized the lighted match with his 
paws, and set fire to the cannon loaded with case 
shot! Seventy men fell on the spot, and the 
remainder took to flight. 

After this bold stroke, the dog lay down sad- 
ly near the dead body of his master, licked his 
wounds, and remained there twenty-two hours 
without sustenance. He was at length with 
difficulty removed by the comrades of the de- 
ceased. This courageous grayhound was car- 
ried to London, and presented to George IL, 
who had him taken care of as a brave servant. 








NOT A WASHINGTON. 


Jim had read the well known story of George 
Washington’s love of truth, and the father’s love 
of the noble principle of his son, so well mani- 
fested on the occasion referred to, of George’s 
cutting down the cherry tree acknowledging his 
transgression, and receiving a full and free par- 
don, besides praises and kind caresses from his 
father. So Jim, actuated by the noble example, 
supplied himself with a hatchet, and going down 
into his father’s orchard, cut down some choice 
fruit trees. He then coolly set down to await 
the old man’s coming, and as soon as he made 
his appearance marched up to him with a very 
important air and acknowledged the deed, ex- 
pecting the next thing on the programme to be 
tears, benediction and embraces from the offend- 


ed parent. But, sad to relate, instead of this, the 
old gentleman caught up a hickory and gave 
him an “all-fired lamming.” Jim was no Wash- 


ington !—N. O. Picayune. 


LONDON DAILY PAPERS, 


London has at least four daily penny papers, 
the Morning News, Standard, "omen and 
Star. Some of these have a circulation only 
limited to the capacity of their mechanical means 
of working off the impressions. The Standard 
and Telegraph are supposed to publish from 
40,000 to 60,000 copies. They are printed on 
double sheets of large size, with eight pages as 
large as the twelve or sixteen of the ‘Times. The 
Star is on a single sheet, and has, probably, a 
larger evening and morning circulation. These 
papers are well edited, the Standard particularly 
80, giving two or three leaders scarcely inferior 
to the lucubrations of the Times.—New York 
Times. 
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An old bachelor’s definition of love. A little 
sighing, a little crying, a little dyiftg, and a great 
deal of lying. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. H. P., Pitcaine.—The on The Flag of our 
Union, when paid quarterly in advance at the office of 
delivery, is one-half cent per copy, or twenty-six cents 


per year. 
Miss E. R. B., Flushing, L. I.—Spots of grease may be 


removed from drawings by the following process: place 
on the spots a little powdered sia (it may be as 
well to try both the calcined and the carbonate), cover 


the magnesia with a piece of clean blotting-paper, and 
ee @ moderately warm iron two or three times over it. 
f the grease does not at once come out, or if the ~— 
is very large, shake off the magnesia, which cakes with 
the heat; sprinkle a fresh quantity over it, and pursue 
the same plan. 
A constant Reapgr.—Christianity was not established in 
Denmark until the beginnin, the sixteenth century. 
Prior to that period the Danes worshipped heathen 
idols. During the Middle many attempts were 
made to convert the Danes, and churches were founded 
in several parte of the kingdom. After patiently en- 
during a pom Fest of rigorous treatment and persecu- 
tion, the Christian clergy at obtained free tol- 
eration; and in 1587 the doctrines of the Gospel were 
decreed to be the established religion of Den ‘ 
MWile. The Victoria Regia is the great water-ily of 
5 e Vic’ e t water- of! 
South America. ‘4 
R. C., Burlington, Vt.—We never publish criticisms on 
poetry we are compelled to t. 
A Supscaissr.—Newcastle, Eng.. is said to have traded 
in coals as early as the end of the thirteenth century, 
when Henry III. ag @ license to the burgesses of 


in London was greatly restricted, if not entirely abol- 
ished, by a proclamation ef Edward I., on the ground 
that the smoke was Uy feo to the public health. 

R. M.—Rose-water may be made thus: put some roses in 
water, and add to them a few dropsof acid. The water 
will soon assume both the color and perfume of the 


rose. 

CoRRESPONDING CLERK.—In Europe wax has been used 
for sealing wax since the earliest ages. The oldest seals 
appear to have been impressed on white wax. Subse- 
quently, yellow wax was used. At a more recent pe- 
riod, sealing-wax was colored red; and about the feur- 
= century it was colored green, and sometimes 


Sunursan.—The root of the Monkshood (Aconitum Na- 
pellus) may be readily distinguished from that of Horse- 
radish by the sezapi of the former rapidly assum- 
ing a pinkish brown color on exposure to the air. 





THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

The Norman origin of the present government 
of Great Britain is clearly indicated by the word 
parliament, taken from the Norman French 
phrase, parler la ment, signifying to speak one’s 
mind. The general assemblies of England, un- 
der the Saxon rule, prior to the Norman con- 
quest, were called Wittenagemots, signifying 
literally the great council of the wise men of 
the nation. A wittenagemot was called in Lon- 
don in 833, to consult upon the proper means to 
repel the Danish invasion. After the Norman 
conquest, in 1076, the constitution of the national 
assembly appears to harp been essentially 
changed, the Norman no lone constituting 
the great council, and the #%,, 6 was also changed 
to parliament. Subseqnel' 
of the people, or comm: 
part of the parliament. first clear account 
we have of the House of @.,amons was during 
the reign of Henry III. my 258, when it was 
ordered that twelvé'persq,, 
sent the commons in 
which were to be held y 
resentation of knights, 
took place in 1265, whefValer first regular par- 
liament was held. Thi: a civil war broke 
out, and King Henry III. was made a prisoner 
at Lewes, but subsequently released, and gained 
the battle of Evesham, thus re-establishing his 
power. 

The British Parliament in theory combines 
three estates, the church, the nobility and the 
commons. The lords and bishops, representing 
the first two estates, constitute one body, called 
the House of Lords, and the representatives of 
the counties, cities, and boroughs, form a sep- 
arate body, called the House of Commons. 
With a seeming resemblance to American leg- 
islatures, state and national, in the two bodies of 
the British Parliament, there is yet an entire 
difference in the tenure of office and extent of 
power. Our senates are small bodies of elected 
members ; the House of Lords a large assembly 
of hereditary legislatures, holding their seats for 
the most part for life. Our Houses of Repre- 
sentatives are also small bodies of elected mem- 
bers, chosen by homogeneous constituencies, for 
one or two years, and paid for ther services ; the 
House of Commons, a very large body of mem- 
bers, sent by all sorts of large and small con- 
stituencies, to serve an indefinite period, or 
during the existence of the parliament, and 
serving without pay. Our legislatures cannot 
make laws without the approval of a president 
or governor; the British Parliament have prac- 
tically no su¢dh check upon them. Ours have 
no cabinet officers or other representatives of the 
executive among their members ; theirs are led 
and directed in their business by ministers of the 
crown, acting as members in either branch. It 
will thus be seen that the apparent similarity 
between the English legislative system and 
the American, resulting from two co-ordinate 
branches in each, has no foundation in reality. 
The British system is further diverse from ours 
in the church representation of the bishops in 
the House of Lords, a political element which 
our constitutions carefully eschew. Probably 
the American system would not work well in 
England, certainly theirs would never be toler- 
ated in this country. 

The upper house, or House of Lords, consists 
of upwards of four hundred and fifty members, 
of whom thirty are archbishops and bishops, and 
the remainder, nobles of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. There are sixteen Scotch peers, who 
are elected for the session from the nobility of 
Scotland. The Irish nobility are repfesented by 
twenty-eight peers, who are elected for life. The 
English peers hold their seats by hereditary 
right. The Lord High Chancellor of the king- 
| dom, an appointee of the crown, and the con- 
science keeper of royalty, is ex-officio, the pre- 
siding officer of the lords, and sits upon a long 
wool-sack, covered with crimson cloth. Like 
our vice president, when presiding over the sen- 
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ate, he has no vote, and in speaking, the orators 
do not address themselves to him, but directly 
to the house—saying “‘ My noble Lords,” instead 
of “My Lord Chancellor.” The occupant of 
the wool-sack is a very high dignitary in the 
British government, keeping the great seal, and 
ranking next to the princes of the blood royal, 
as the first lay subject. The debates are car- 
ried on in an easy, conversational tone, each 
member who addresses the house, leaving his 
seat and occupying a slightly raised platform in 
the centre of the hall. The influence of the 
lords upon the legislation of the country, owing 
to the paucity of talent which hereditary legis- 
latures generally exhibit, and the life tenure of 
their seats, is comparatively small. 

The House of Commons is composed of six 
hundred and fifty-eight members, English,Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh, representing counties, cities, 
boroughs, and universities. Of these, four hun- 
dred and seventy-one are English, one hundred 
and three Irish, fifty-three Scotch, and twenty- 
nine Welsh. There are four university mem- 
bers for England, and two for Ireland. The 
members are chosen by constituencies, large or 
small, some of them being merely nominal, such 
as the “rotten boroughs,” so called, where the 
landlord’s influence appoints the member. The 
speaker of the house is elected by the members, 
and upon finally retiring from office enjoys a 
handsome pension for life. To the lower house 
belongs the exclusive privilege of voting sup- 
plies for the support of the government, and this 
power, together with the higher order of talent 
which its members possess over those of the 
upper house, gives to the commons the prepon- 
derating influence in the legislation of the 
country. The crown is represented in parlia- 
ment through its ministers, they being members 
of one branch or the other. If the ministers 
fail to carry a majority of parliament with them, 
upon any important measure of government 
policy, either they must resign and give the 
crown an opportunity to appoint a new ministry 
in accord with the majority, or the crown can 
exercise its prerogative of dissolving parliament, 
and ordering the election of a new House of 
Commons. The crown has also a check upon 
the action of the House of Lords, by the creation 
of new peers, if that body be refractory. It will 
thus be seen that the British government may be 
changed even oftener than our own national 
government can be. The difference is, that with 
them the queen remains, and the ministry or 
parliament is swept away. While with us, 
president, cabinet and congress are set aside at 
regular intervals by constitutional means, and 
the people are left free to elect others in their 
place, of the same or opposite sentiments, as 
they may prefer. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that John Bull’s plan works best for 
him, and ours for us. Let us stick by our 
national constitution, then, adhering to it strictly 
and faithfully, and trust in Providence for the 
continued growth and happiness of our beloved 


country. 





THE TEA WE DRINK. 

Probably about one half of the human family 
refresh themselves with the Chinese‘herb, A 
large portion of Asia, all Europe, and all civil- 
ized America, imbibe the steaming potion, with 
or without sugar and cream, varying the ingre- 
dient sometimes with butter and oatmeal, as in 
the case of the Thibetians, alluded to by us some 
time ago. It is estimated that the total product 
of the tea plant, in China alone, is one faillion 
of tons, and of this enormous quantity the civ- 
ilized world probably consumes about two hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds, leaving the bal- 
ance to be steeped or stewed by the semi-barba- 
rians of Asia. The prominent and distinctive 
characteristic of the tea plant, is a volatile oil, 
with an aroma highly acceptable to most people, 
though occasionally persons are found to whom 
it is very offensive. Another constituent of tea 
is called by chemists theine ; the same is found 
in coffee, and is hence sometimes called caffeine. 
This substance is remarkable for the large pro- 
portiombf nitrogen which it contains, it being 
twenty-seven per cent., and larger than that of 
any other vegetable substance, so far as known 
to science. Theine is said to have the effect of 
lessening the necessity for food,or of preventing 
in some degree the natural waste of the body. 
Hence, probably, the reviving and sustaining 
effects which are observed in the use of tea and 
coffee. Tea also contains, in moderate propor- 
tion, tannin, the distinguishing substance of nut- 
galls, and is therefore slightly astringent. There 
is also a large proportion, say about twenty per 
cent., of that nutritious ingredient, gluten. Our 
readers can easily see from this brief analysis, 
why tea sustains and nourishes patients, when 
too low to take any ordinary food. 

The Chinese have used teaas a beverage from 
a very remote period; tradition tracing tea 
drinking back to the third century of our era. 
In the year 600, it was in more general use 
among them, and in the course of four hundred 
years more, its virtues were resorted to by the 
Japanese, the nations of Hindoostan, and other 
Asiatic countries bordering upon China. The 
Dutch first introduced it into Europe, from India, 
in 1610. It found its way from Holland to Eng- 
land in 1666, Lords Ossory and Arlington con- 
veying it there as a great luxury. A Dutch 
physician, named Boutekae, having written a 
treatise highly extolling its medicine! virtues, the 
article became quite popular among the wealthy 
classes in England, and was imported from Hol- 
land, and sold at the rate of sixty shillings per 
pound: The British East India Company sub- 
sequently took up the tea traffic with China, and 
enjoyed the monopoly of the English market in 
the importation of this article for a period of 
more than a hundred and fifty years, down to 
1833, when parliament threw open the China 
trade for free competition. Tea was a staple 
article of trade in the American colonies from a 
very early period in their history, and the de- 
struction of three hundred and forty chests in 
Boston Harbor, in 1773, has given to the herb an 
historical application which will ever be remem- 
bered so long as the records of American Inde- 
pendence shall endure. A phial of the Boston 
Harbor tea is now preserved in the cabinet of 


pow 

from the Republic of Paraguay for the wrongs 
done to American citizens, and insults to our flag 
and government, and authorizing him to employ 
the necessary force to make that demand effectual. 
Our grievance against Paraguay is of some years 
standing, dating back to 1853, and comprising 
various unjust and unfriendly acts. In 1853 
Paraguay negociated a treaty of friendship and 
commerce with the United States, through the 
agency of the American Minister to the Argen- 
tine Confederation. 
the Senate of the United States, and amended 
by that body in several places, by striking out 
the unusual, inadmissibie and erroneous expres- 
sion of the “ United States of North America,” 
and substituting the correct, constitutional desig- 
nation of our country, by which it is known to 
all the nations of the world, as the “ United 





— — 


Harvard University as a precious relic of Revo- 
Istionary times. The portion thus preserved 
was taken from his shoes by Thomas Melville, 
of Boston, one of that celebrated tea party, and 
treasured by him as a memento of the daring 
exploit until the period of his death. 
placed it in the cabinet at Cambridge for future 
preservation. 
the tea to a fine powder, and destroyed its flavor ; 
but there is an odor of patriotism about it, that 
grows stronger and stronger as time rolls on, 
and the magnificent destiny of our country un- 
folds itself. 


His heirs 


The action of time has reduced 


Botanists recognize several varieties, but only 


one species of the tea plant, and it is said to 
bear a strong resemblance to the well-known 
camellia japonica of the conservatory. The 
plant is raised from seed, and when a yean oli is 
transplanted, and kept close cropped, so as to 
increase the leaves. The gathering of the leaves 
is begun when the bushes are four years old, and 
continued for seven or eight years, when the 
bushes getting coarse and woody, are dug up 
and replaced by new plants. The harvest sea- 
son in China is in May and June; the leaves be- 
ing picked by hand, and chiefly by women. The 
green leaves exhibit little of the odor or flavor 
which is recognized in tea, these being developed 
by the subsequent process of roasting or drying. 
The-two varieties known as green and black tea, 
may be produced from the same plant; the dif- 
ference between them being caused by the manner 
in which the leaves are cured ; the former being 
the ~esult of rapid curing over fire, and the latter 
of a slower process of drying in the open air. 
In practice, however, these varieties are usually 
made in different districts, for the sake of con- 
venience or custom. The plant thrives well in 
the cooler parts of the tropics, or in the south- 
erly portion of the northern temperate zone. It 
could not, however, become a profitable object 
of culture in this country, owing to the amount 
of manual labor requisite for its preparation for 
commerce, and the high price of labor here, as 
compared with China and other tea-growing 
countries of Asia. 


Junius Smith, Esq., of South Carolina, 


has proved by actual experiment that the tea 
plant can be cultivated in the Southern States, 
and that a superior quality can be produced to 
any that we receive from China. It is well un- 
derstood that the Chinese never allow the best 
qualities to be carried out of the country. A 
great deal of the tea that the Chinese send to 
this country is abominably mean stuff, and in 
England they have the curse of adulteration with 
the leaves of the sloe, liquorice, and ash tree. 
But much good tea is spoiled in the preparation, 
by being boiled instead of steeped or drawn, and 
thus rendered deleterious, instead of refreshing 
and invigorating. By boiling, all the delicious 
aroma is evaporated and lost, and a noxious and 
disagreeable vegetable extract drawn out, which 
wars against the stomach. In conclusion, we 
would say, ladies, boil not your tea from motives 
of economy ; ‘vit rather save expense by using 
the delicious beverage half as often, or drinking 
half as much. ; 





THE PARAGUAY GRIEVANCE. 
has just passed a joint resolution, em- 
“the pregident to demand satisfaction 


This treaty was laid before 


States of America.” These verbal corrections 


were the only changes made ; and the treaty they 


amended was sent back to Commander Page, of 


the United States steamer Water-Witch, then at 


Corientes, on the Parana River, with instructions 


to him to propose to the government of Paraguay 


an exchange of ratifications. Commander Page 
communicated his instructions to the Paraguan 
government, and received in reply the insulting 
message from the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
declining to notice his communication because it 
was written in English. This reply was com- 
municated to our government by Commander 
Page, who then proceeded to prosecute the duty 
assigned him of surveying the waters of the Par- 
ana River, a national highway by the decree of 
the Argentine Confederation, and the boundary 
between those States and Paraguay. 

In the mean time, President Lopez proceeded 
to quarrel with the American and Paraguay 
Company, a body of American citizens who had 
established themselves in an extensive business 
enterprise in Paraguay, under the invitation and 
sanction of Lopez’s government. Their works, 
consisting of a cigar factory, sawmill, agricultu- 
ral establishment, etc., were broken up and de- 
stroyed by him, with as little ceremony and as 
high-handed a tyranny as marked the action of 
his despotic predecessor, the dictator, Dr. Fran- 
cia, in 1821, in his outrages upon Bonpland and 
his tea plantations. This abuse of American 
citizens by Lopez, called Commander Page from 
his pursuits to Assuncion, the capital, to the suc- 
cor of his countrymen. He failed in his efforts 
to reconcile the difficulty, but obtained the con- 
sent of Lopez that the Americans should be al- 
lowed to embark with their property and leave 
the country. Notwithstanding this agreement, 
they were refused a permit at the custom house, 
for the shipment of their goods, unless they 
would surrender to Lopez the deeds of land 
which the company had bought and paid for. 
Captain Page’s note remonstrating against this 
conduct, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
was returned to him by that functionary with a 
reply that he could not read English. ‘This con- 
temptuous treatment determined the American 


commanier to receive the Americans 

effects on board the Water Witch, ap 
them away from Paraguay. He di 
proceeded with them to the city of ( 
in the Argentine Confederation, wher 
sired to establish themselves. A field 

posted in a threatening attitade on sho. 
vent his departure, and the guns of the 

fleet, stationed below on the river, wer 
and menaced him as he passed, Bu’ 
lant captain with the little Water-Wit 

course unshrinkingly, and bore his co 
in safety, beneath the protection of th: 

stripes. He was fully prepared to re; 
tion, but not a gan was fired at him, a. 
his way down the river. 

President Lopes concluded to bid. 
and take an opportunity for revenge 
Water-Witch was not so well prepa: 
fence. Accordingly, some months 
occurrence, when the steamer was 
waters, being in that part of the ri. 
marks the boundary between Parag: 
neighboring republic, and Commande. 
a large part of the officers and crew \. 
from her in boats, she was fired into , 
on shore, the man at the helm killed, 
rope cut away, and the vessel hulled 
This act of wanton aggression was n 
the vessel by a fire in return, and s! 
the waters, not being fitted for a cont 
a well-armed and garrisoned stone { 
withstanding this insalt to the Ame 
our government in 1856, after the re: 
vessel, despatched a commissioner t 
with fresh propositions for an exchan 
fications of the treaty mentioned ab: 
commissioner was rebuffed by the . 
government, with a demand for exp! 
to the “ scandalous hostilities of the « 
of the Water-Witch, a United Stat. 
war.” This last act of Lopex was k 
by our government as such an addi: 
to injury, as to require the adoption 
and effective measures to bring the : 
rant to his senses, and teach him tot: 
of the United States, their governme 
with proper respect. Accordingly, 
Buchanan in his annual message, | 
subject to the notice of Congress, 
authority to employ the naval arm 
satisfaction from Paraguay. Cor 
promptly responded, by complyin 
request. 





HINTS TO LADIES. 
A very sensible matron once rema: 
of sense—I speak not of boys of cig! 
and-twenty, during their age of de 
men who are worth the trouble of fr 
with, and the fuss and inconvenier 
married to, and to whom one migh: 
inward conflicts, and a course, perh: 
ing and self-humiliation, submit to ° 
ill-contrived vows of obedience wh: 
tracted at the altar—such men want . 
their companions; and women wh« 
such men are just as capable of lovi: . 
deeply, as the ringlettina, fall of so: , 
ment—who cannot walk—ecannot 
morning—cannot tie her bonnet st 
if she has to lace her boots—never 
brashed out her beautifal hair—wo 
the world, prick her delicate finge: 
sewing ; but who can work harder t! 
girl upon a lamb’s-wool shepherdess 
a dervise—ride like a fox-hunter- 
every breath of air gives her cold i 
gloomy country house, and she cann: 
people can endure this climate, sh 
to dinner parties in February and ° 
an inch of sleeve and half-a-quarter 





Apvice To coxsumptive Pr 
Hall, of the Journal of Health, 
“consumptive friends:” “You 
physic; you want pure air, not m: 
you want nutrition, such as plenty 
bread will give, and they alone; ; 
nutriment; gasping for air cann 
monkey capers in a gymnasium 
you; and stimulants cannot cure _ 
want to get well, go in for beef and 
and do not he deluded into the gr 
tisements and unreliable certifiers. 
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Artesian Weis 1s Ittinoi 
by the Prairie Farmer that the a 
wells are becoming common in » 
Illinois, and that they are of the y 
sity and benefit to farmers residin, 
distant from living streams. The 
hundred such wells in Iroquois C: 
their average depth is about one 
twenty-five feet, and cost about $2: 
~~ ¢ meee 

Aoiens.—At Algiers, in La 1: 
the French governor has solemn! 
the new Israelite synagogue, whic 
treasury 120,000f. It has a dom 
rated with gorgeous arabesques, ) 
commodatg 1200, besides lattice: 
the daughters and mothers of Zio 
—_——-—- |. 

Cona—There are sixty sea; 
and last year there were 3480 cos. 
and 3659 clearances. This will 
the trade of this beautiful island 
more than half cultivated und, 


regime. 

Goon —A lady down east giv 
woman's rights to the world. Sb 
interference of woman with polit 
pointedly, “If men can't do the » 
care of the country, what is the uo 














Vexr coov.—Speaking of th 
Harteteine, which has been order 
the New York News alludes to the 
tie performances, and says, “ Bhe 
a Kane; she now goes for Styz.” 
Gentnine 

A Revic ov run Past —In 
old church in Seabrook, recently, 
shawk was found between the p 
ing. The house is about 100 ye 
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THE PARAGUAY GRIEVANCE. 

















































































ering ‘the pregident to demand satisfaction 
. the Republic of Paraguay for the wrongs 

to American citizens, and insults to our flag 
government, and authorizing him to employ 
necessary force to make that demand effectual. 


ading, dating back to 1853, and comprising 
ous unjust and unfriendly acts. In 1853 
\aguay negociated a treaty of friendship and 
omerce with the United States, through the 
icy of the American Minister to the Argen- 

» Confederation. This treaty was laid before 
» Senate of the United States, and amended 
that body in several places, by striking out 
unusual, inadmissible and erroneous expres- 
a of the “ United States of North America,” 
| substituting the correct, constitutional desig- 
ion of our country, by which it is known to 
the nations ot the world, as the “ United 
ates of America.”” These verbal corrections 
‘re the only changes made ; and the treaty they 
ended was sent back to Commander Page, of 
» United States steamer Water-Witch, then at 
vrientes, on the Parana River, with instructions 
him to propose to the government of Paraguay 
. exchange of ratifications. Commander Page 
mmunicated his instructions to the Paraguan 
vernment, and received in reply the insulting 
sssage from the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
velining to notice his communication because it 


unicated to our government by Commander 
age, who then proceeded to prosecute the duty 
ssigned him of surveying the waters of the Par- 
ia River, a national highway by the decree of 
e Argentine Confederation, and the boundary 
tween those States and Paraguay. 
In the mean time, President Lopez proceeded 

quarrel with the American and Paraguay 
ompany, a body of American citizens who had 
tablished themselves in an extensive business 
iterprise in Paraguay, under the invitation and 
inction of Lopez’s government. Their works, 
mnsisting of a cigar factory, sawmill, agricultu- 
il establishment, etc., were broken up and de- 
royed by him, with as little ceremony and as 
igh-handed a tyranny as marked the action of 
is despotic predecessor, the dictator, Dr, Fran- 
ia, in 1821, in his outrages upon Bonpland and 
is tea plantations. This abuse of American 
itizens by Lopez, called Commander Page from 
is pursuits to Assuncion, the capital, to the suc- 
or of his countrymen. He failed in his efforts 
) reconcile the difficulty, but obtained the con- 
ent of Lopez that the Americans should be al- 
»wed to embark with their property and leave 
ne country. Notwithstanding this agreement, 
ey were refused a permit at the custom house, 
vr the shipment of their goods, unless they 
ould surrender to Lopez the deeds of land 
hich the company had bought and paid for. 
aptain Page’s note remonstrating against this 
onduet, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
as returned to him by that functionary with a 
yply that he could not read English. This con- 
mptuous treatment determined the American 
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<~ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 








commander to receive the Americans and their 
effects on board the Water-Witch, and convey 
them away from Paraguay. He did so, and 
proceeded with them to the city of Corientes, 
in the Argentine Confederation, where they de- 
sired to establish themselves. A field-piece was 
posted in a threatening attitude on shore, to pre- 
vent his departure, and the guns of the Paraguan 
fleet, stationed below on the river, were loaded, 
and menaced him as he passed. But the gal- 
lant captain with the little Water-Witch held his 
course unshrinkingly, and bore his countrymen 
in safety, beneath the protection of the stars and 
stripes, He was fully prepared to repel opposi- 
tion, but not a gun was fired at him, as he made 
his way down the river. 

President Lopez concluded to bide his time, 
and take an opportunity for revenge when the 
Water-Witch was not so well prepared for de- 
fence. Accordingly, some months after this 
occurrence, when the steamer was in neutral 
waters, being in that part of the river which 
marks the boundary between Paraguay and the 
neighboring republic, and Commander Page and 
a large part of the officers and crew were absent 
from her in boats, she was fired into from a fort 
on shore, the man at the helm killed, the wheel- 
rope cut away, and the vessel hulled ten times. 
This act of wanton aggression was noticed from 
the vessel by a fire in return, and she then left 
the waters, not being fitted for a contest against 
a well-armed and garrisoned stone fort. Not- 
withstanding this insult to the American flag, 
our government in 1856, after the return of the 
vessel, despatched a commissioner to Paraguay 
with fresh propositions for an exchange of rati- 
fications of the treaty mentioned above. This 
commissioner was rebuffed by the Paraguan 
government, with a demand for explanations as 
to the “ scandalous hostilities of the commander 
of the Water-Witch, a United States vessel of 
war.” This last act of Lopez was looked upon 
by our government as such an adding of insult 
to injury, as to require the adoption of prompt 
and effective measures to bring the reckless ty- 
rant to his senses, and teach him to treat citizens 
of the United States, their government and flag, 
with proper respect. Accordingly, President 
Buchanan in his annual message, brought the 
subject to the notice of Congress, and asked 
authority to employ the naval arm in enforcing 
satisfaction from Paraguay. Congress has 
promptly responded, by complying with his 
request. — 





HINTS TO LADIES. 

A very sensible matron once remarked : “ Men 
of sense—I speak not of boys of eighteen to five- 
and-twenty, during their age of detestability— 
men who are worth the trouble of falling in love 
with, and the fuss and inconvenience of being 
married to, and to whom one might, after some 
inward conflicts, and a course, perhaps, of fast- 
ing and self-humiliation, submit to fulfil those 
ill-contrived vows of obedience which are ex- 
tracted at the altar—such men want not dolls for 
their companions; and women who would suit 
such men are just as capable of loving fervently, 
deeply, as the ringlettina, fall of song and senti- 
ment—who cannot walk—cannot rise in the 
morning—cannot tie her bonnet strings—faints 
if she has to lace her boots—never in her life 
brushed out her beautifal hair—would not, for 
the world, prick her delicate finger with plain 
sewing ; but who can work harder than a factory 
girl upon a lamb’s-wool shepherdess—dance like 
a dervise—ride like a fox-hunter—and, whilst 
every breath of air gives her cold in her father’s 
gloomy country house, and she cannot think how 
people can endure this climate, she can go out 
to dinner parties in February and March, with 
an inch of sleeve and half-a-quarter of boddice.”’ 





ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVE PEopLE. —Dr. 
Hall, of the Journal of Health, says to his 
“consumptive friends:” “You want air, not 
physic; you want pure air, not medicated air; 
you want nutrition, such as plenty of meat and 
bread will give, and they alone; physic has no 
nutriment; gasping for air cannot cure you; 
monkey capers in a gymnasium cannot cure 
you; and stimulants cannot cure you. If you 
want to get well, go in for beef and out door air, 
and do not he deluded into the grave by adver- 
tisements and unreliable certifiers.” 





Artesian WELLS 1n ILLINoIs.—We learn 
by the Prairie Farmer that the above kind of 
wells are becoming common in some parts of 
Illinois, and that they are of the greatest neces- 
sity and benefit to farmers residing on prairies 
distant from living streams. There are about a 
hundred such wells in Iroquois County alone; 
their average depth is about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and cost about $200. 





A.oiers.—At Algiers, in La rue de Canton, 
the French governor has solemnly inaugurated 
the new Israelite synagogue, which has cost the 
treasury 120,000f. It has a dome, and is deco- 
rated with gorgeous arabesques, and it is to ac- 
commodate 1200, besides latticed galleries for 
the daughters and mothers of Zion. 





Cupa.—There are sixty seaports in Cuba, 
and last year there were 3480 coastwise arrivals, 
and 3659 clearances. This will give an idea of 
the trade of this beautiful island, which is not 


more than half cultivated under the present 


regime. 





Goov.—A lady down east gives her views of 
woman’s rights to the world. She is against the 
interference of woman with politics. She asks 
pointedly, “If men can’t do the voting and take 
care of the country, what is the use of them ?” 





Very coop.—Speaking of the Arctic, Capt. 
Hartsteine, which has been ordered to the Gulf, 
the New York News alludes to that vessel’s Arc- 
tic performances, and says, “ She was then after 
a Kane; she now goes for Styzr.” 

—______ + see + ———___. 

A Retic or tHe Past.—In repairing the 
old church in Seabrook, recently, an Indian tom- 
ahawk was found between the plaster and board- 
ing. The house is about 100 years old. 













































































THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Late news from England mentions, inciden- 
tally, that the Bank of England .has just lent 
the government a couple of millions of pounds 
sterling, to supply a temporary want. This is a 
very ordinary affair for the bank, and merely 
shows what that mighty money institution could 
do, if necessary. The business of the bank is 
perfectly enormous in extent, and it has the 
power to affect the money market of the whole 
world, at pleasure. Parliaments and congresses 
can do much to influence the prosperity of na- 
tions, but the Bank of England is, after all, the 
King of the World, with a power more exten- 
sive and more absolute than any crowned head 
in Christendom. The palace of this great money 
king is situated on Threadneedle Street, in the 
centre of London proper. It occupies an area 
of eight acres, and is a low, massive structure of 
stone, surrounded on all four sides by streets, 
but without a single window upon either street. 
The interior of the building is lighted from the 
roof of the area which it encloses. This area is 
divided into nine courts, some of which are 
decorated with flowers and shrubbery, and 
fountains. The bank is literally a city within 
itself, being entirely walled out from the world, 
and entered by a single stone archway, protected 
by iron gates, and guarded by sentinels. Guards 
are also stationed in all the principal offices. 

There are upwards of one thousand persons 
employed within the building, in the several ca- 
pacities of clerks, porters, engravers, machinists, 
paper-makers and printers, who are permanently 
engaged, at liberal salaries. The servants of 
the bank are all pensioned for life, when past 
work. The honesty of the employees is thus 
secured from ordinary temptation, by present 
advantages and future prospects. The bank 
has a capital of £14,553,000, and an ordinary 
specie deposit of about £16,000,000. It has the 
exclusive privilege of issuing bank bills, and is 
restricted from putting forth bills of a less de- 
nomination than five pounds. The usual paper 
circulation amounts to eighteen or nineteen mil- 
lions annually, but it has sometimes run up to 
the enormous sum of thirty millions. For the 
sake of security against counterfeiting, no note 
is re-issued when once returned to the bank, but 
is cancelled on the register, packed away, and 
after a period of ten years, destroyed, by being 
ground up into pulp to make paper for new 
notes. As the daily receipt of its own notes by 
the bank amounts to about £800,000, a great 
demand for new notes constantly exists. To 
meet this, the bank has its own ‘paper-makers, 
printers and engravers, employed within the 
building. To guard against the surreptitious 
printing of notes, the press is made to register 
every sheet by a delicate and unerring ma- 
chinery, extending from the printing-room to the 
bank office. 

The history of the Bank of England dates 
back to the year 1694, when its charter was 
granted by King William III. Its projector was 
William Patterson, of London—whether a pro- 
genitor, or not, of the famous Billy Patterson 
who was struck in the Broad Street riot, in Bos- 
ton, history does not inform us. The original 
amotnt of capital was £1,200,000, which was all 
loaned to the government in consideration of the 
charter. The capital has been increased, from 
time to time, by act of Parliament, and the 
privileges extended. At the first establishment 
of the bank, its notes were at twenty per cent. 
discount, and so late as 1745, they were under 
par. There was a suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1797, which lasted for more than 
twenty years, and during this period, the bank 
was allowed to issue one and two-pound notes. 

The British government has no direct voice 
in the management of the bank, its affairs being 
administered by a governor, deputy governor, 
and twenty-four directors, elected by the pro- 
prietors. As the charter runs out, it is from 
time to time renewed by Parliament; and in 
1707, a law was passed that no other banking 
establishment shall consist of more than six 
persons, the object being to secure this estab- 
lishment from injurious rivalry. Since 1828, 


branches of the Bank of England have been | 


established in many of the chief towns, such as 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle, etc... The rate of interest is not 
established by law, and is regulated by the man- 
agers of the bank, at pleasure. A year ago, it 
was seven or eight per cent. per annum ; now, it 
is about three per cent., and during the last cen- 
tury it has fluctuated from four to six per cent. 
It is through its power to raise or lower the rate 
of interest, that the bank can quicken or retard 
the wheels of trade throughout the world, and 
make itself felt, for good or evil, in every log- 
hut on the western prairies of our country, as 
well as every counting-house in London. 


a I 


A coop Tuovcnt.—John Howard having 
settled his accounts at the close of a particular 
year, and found a balance in his favor, proposed 
to his wife to make use of it in a journey to 
London, or in any other amusement she chose. 
“What a pretty cottage it would build for a 
poor man!” was her answer. This point met 
his cordial approbation, and the money was laid 
out accordingly. . 


——————_ + wee > - —__—_ 


Tueory anv Practice.—Lord Powerscourt 
laid a wager, in France, that he would ride a 
great many miles in a certain short time. The 
French academicians set to work, and calculated 
that from the resistance of the air, it was impos- 
sible. His lordship, however, performed it. 





A Western Bicamist.—Richard Archer 
has been arrested, and is about to be tried in 
Indiana on the charge of bigamy, or having two 
wives. 

“Ingatiate Archer, could not one suffice?” 


——————___ + <= + —_—__—_ 


Duration or Lire.—In England, the aver- 
age of life exceeds that of France by eleven 
years, notwithstanding the superior French 
climate. 

+ aoe > —_—_ 

Trve.—He is the best accountant who can 
cast up correctly the sum of his own errors. 





















degrees, and not at ajump. 

Canadian seat of government displeases some. 
candidates, for the Harvard presidency. 

there are 74 persons aged 75 and upwards. 
creased to 1400 meh—none too many. 
steamers between New York and Liverpool. 


ject of establishing a home for inebriates. 





extended tour in India. 






sugar factories in France. 
possesses means of intelligible communication. 


of home are unfailing barriers against vice. 


in horse-dealing—if possible. 
“undoubted original,” by one of the “old mas- 
ters,’”’ advertised, but we think of a story told by 
an English gentleman. 
from Italy in 1800,” said he, “I had a beautiful 
copy of the ‘ Venere Vestita,’ after Titian, in 
the Pitti Palace. 
ground, and highly 
nance, I thought, & “at that resémbled Mary 
Stuart, our Scottish 
wards, my vertu was 
hammer, and in the 
knowing auctioneer h 
by Titian, ‘the only mi 
that great master’s hand” 
a person of the nanie of ¥—— bought it at £55. 
The next day I went to #¥e sale’s-room to settle 
my account, when a queer-looking fellow ad- 
dressed me, with the miniature in his hand, say- 
ing he was the purchaser. ‘What a lucky per- 
son,’ I replied, ‘ you are, sir! 
make your fortune by this precious article! I ad- 
vise you to take a roorh and exhibit it.’ He took 
the hint, and advertised it in St. James’s Street 
forthwith: ‘To be viewed, at No. 15, an un- 
doubted miniature of Queen Mary, by Titian, 
valued at 1000 guinea,’ ete. The public flocked 
to this wonder, by which the cunning Pat put 
more than £200 into his pocket, and afterwards 
sold this ‘unique gem’ to Lord Radstock for 
£750. You well know that picture dealing, with 
old masters, is complete gammon, and I would 
not give a pinch of snuff fora broker’s opinion 
of the handwriting of masters.” 







fat man, and require room. I had to travel by 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


_ The damage at the Crevasse, ten miles above | 
New Orleans, is estimated at $5,000,000. © 


The City Council of Portland have appro- 


priated $2500 forcelebrating the Fourth of July. 
Henry M. Rice, U. S. Senator from Minne- | 
sota, is a printer, and only 35 years old. 


Mankind will arrive at anti-war doctrines by 
Queen Victoria’s selection of Ottawa as the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows and Professor Felton are 
In Barnstable, N. H., with 2000 inhabitants, 
The police force of New York is to be in- 
Mr. Vanderbilt is to establish a weekly line of 
In Philadelphia, they are agitating the sub- 


Unfavorable accounts of the Russian crops 


have been received. 


Mr. Layard has arrived in London from an 
At the end of March, there were 341 beet-root 
Dr. Gibbon says every variety of animal being 
The tastes which lead to the embellishments 


If we crave the love of others, we must win 


their attachment by showing that we love them. 


In Leedsville, N. Y., a tame pigeon regularly 


accompanies two children to school. 


Among the children of Intemperance, are Dis- 


ease, Debt, Dishonor, Destruction and Death. 


Every man must patiently abide his time for 


success—not in listlessness, but in endeavor. 


A coquette, like tinder, catches sparks, but 


does not always succeed in lighting a match. 


A canary-bird recently died in Brooklyn, 


N. Y., at the respectable age of twenty-six years. 


Four hundred dead bodies are annually taken 


from the waters round New York. 


The California papers not only chronicle 


births, but the weight of each rosy infant. 


The Bank of London lately contained seventy 


millions of dollars in its vaults. 


Mrs. Sarah Marsh, who lately died in Heath, 


Mass. was 100 years, 8 months, 7 days old. 


If the Leviathan steamer were placed on end, 


it would be higher than any monument extant. 


—_—_——+ore 
BUYING PICTURES, 


There are more tricks in picture-dealing than 
We never see an 


“When I returned 


I@nyes painted on a gold 
\hed, and the counte- 


‘he € A few years after- 
‘Py old Christie, at the 
lofse this morceau the 
jfalled ‘Mary Stuart,’ 








Why, you will 


tH oor > 


Miseries OF Osesity.—A poor fellow, fat 


enough to play Falstaff without stuffing, thus 


related one of his sad experiences: “I am a 
diligence from Macon, in France. I sent the 
rascally gargon from the hotel, to book two places 
for me, and paid for them. When I came to the 
office to take my place, I found they had booked 
one seat for me inside and one out. Mem. To 
learn Fiench before I travel in France again.” 








Tue Froriva Inprans.—But a handful— 
not a corporal’s guard—of the Seminoles re- 
main in Florida, and very soon there will not be 
ared-skin left. This ends a troublesome, lin- 
gering business, which, from first to last, has 
cost our country millions of dollars and many 
priceless lives. 

+ ocoe>—___———- 

Von Weser, THE ComposeR.—At a re- 
hearsal, Weber once said to the performers: “I 
am very sorry you take so much trouble. “No, 
not at all,” was the reply. “ Yes,” he added, 
“but I say yes—dat is, for why you take de trou- 
ble to sing so many notes datare not in de book.” 

——_—__+o2ce >" 

Nationat Dexst.—The national debt of 
Mexico, we are told “by authority,” is only 
one hundred and thirty millions. A bagatelle! 
Why, we fancied it must be two hundred mil- 
lions, at least. 





Wuart’s 1x A Name?—One of the prospec- 
tive New York police commissioners is named 
Devlin. We thought the object of the police 
was to put a stop to that sort of thing. 

————__+ oon 

Tue CentraL Park.—Some of the New 
papers are quarrelling about their Central Park. 
Better wait till it’s done, gentlemen. You will 
be older, if not wiser, certainly. 

————+ oon 

Lerrer-Waitinc.—A writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly says; “ Not many letters will keep 
sweet more than two days.” 















































BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heart.” A 
romance of real life, by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

‘* Xanthippus the Lacedemonian,”’ a story by WatTsa 
CAMPBELL. 

“Tl Zin ,” @ tale by H. W. Bexwerrt. 

‘“‘ Rosa Bonheur,” a story by Many W. Janxvrin. 

“The Death of Little Annie E.,” lines by Evwarp 8. 


Ss. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Scene from the new play “ Miraldi,” now being - 
formed at the Howard Atheneum, representing the P’ 
de Armas, Havana. 

View of the Burd Monument, in the Church of 8t. 
Stephen, Philadelphia. 

Picture of the Andaman Islands, the Prison of the King 
of Delhi. 

Representation of the new Spanish Royal Mail Steam~ 
ship, El Rey Don Jayme IT. 


Indian scene, depicting a body of Camanche Indians 
carrying a white girl into captivity. 

Scenes in the life of General Putnam of revolutiona: 
pra ae of first, Putnam at Bunker Hill; second, 
the ure of Colonel Delancy; third, Putnam, cap- 
tured by the Indians; fourth, his Rescue from them ; 
and, fifth, his Interview with the British Officers. 

A large nautical picture. representing Change of Wind 
in the Downs, British Gnacieet 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depot# 
in the United States at five cents a copy. . 


(> One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


The harvest of France is likely to prove very 
abundant. 


The whole of Belgium is suffering extremely 
for want of water. 


No one can now get a passport in the Papal 
States unless his curate certifies to his “ piety.” 

Mr. Albert Smith, it is said, intends going to 
China in search of materials for his next 
entertainment. 


The Austrian government is building several 
screw 4 of war, and is spending vast sums 
to make Pola, on the Adriatic, a secure naval 
station. 


M. Jules Favre has received a magnificent 
watch and chain from Orsini’s family. On the 
inside is inscribed : “To Jules Favre ; the dying 
bequest of Felice Orsini.” 

Louis Napoleon’s farm at Sologne is an im- 
mense tract of waste soil, on which he has set on 
foot a comprehensive system of thorough drain- 
age, on the Scotch principle. 


The French government has resolved to pre- 
sent to Professor Morse four hundred thousand 
francs (eighty thousand dollars) as a recognition 
of his invention of the electric telegraph system. 

Hundreds of Poles are now applicants to the 
Russian Embassy in Paris for passports and 
pecuniary aid, to re-visit their old country, taking 
advantage of the late amnesty. 

The visit of Napoleon III. to Cherbourg, for 
the threefold purpose of letting water into the 
new dock, the inauguration of Napoleon I.’s 
statue, and the opening of the railway to that 
important port, is fixed for the 23d of July. 

A French boatwoman, whose husband and 
little daughter were drowning in the River Calle, 
at Rouen, bravely plunged in after them, and 
saved both their lives. She is a good swimmer, 
and has been instrumental in saving several per- 
sons from drowning. 


—a_ 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Truth and love are the poles of humanity. 

Theory is the guide of practice, and practice 
is the life of theory. , . 

Only what we have wrought into our charac- 
ter during life, can we take away with us. 

Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices 
of Despatch and Skill; but neither of them ever 
learn their master’s trade. 


As fate throws the shuttle, the faults of one 
man are on the outer, of another on the unseen 
surface of the web. Which is the most fortunate ? 


A law should be a staff for a commonwealth 
to lean on, and not a reed to pierce it through. 
Laws should be words of love, not nets and 
snares. 


Be slow to choose a friend, and slower to 
change him ; courteous to all, intimate with few; 
scorn no man for his manner, nor humor any for 
his wealth. 


To know the pains of power, we must go to 
those who have it; to know its pleasures, we 
must go to those who are seeking it. The pains 
of power are real, its pleasures imaginary. 

The world is full of people, who, making by 
custom and outward appearance a comparison 
of themselves with others, always decide in favor 
of their own merit, and act accordingly. 


Those who excel in logical powers have a 
completeness, though a narrow one, and they 
have often great clear-sightedness in carrying 
their convictions into action. They are there- 
fore apt to feel themselves centres of power. 

Literature has her quacks, no less than med- 
icine; and they are divided into two classes— 
those who have erudition without genius, and 
those who have volubility without depth. We 
shall get second-hand sense from the one, and 
original nonsense from the other. 








SHoker’s Budget. 


When a dog is drowning, every man offers 
him a drink. 

Holmes says “the world has a million roosts 
for a man, but only one nest.” 

The city of Lyons, in France, a modern writer 
thinks, must be a “‘ ferocious locality.” 

Jeems has purchased a hat for the head of 
navigation, and shortly expects to cap the 
climax. 

A thrifty housewife thinks men onght to be 
useful—they might as well be smoking hams, as 
smoking cigars. 

When Mr. Rarey’s five hundred ten-guinea 
pupils are all horse-taming, where will be the 
rarity of the thing ? 

Why is the map of Alabama like the barrel of 
a soldier’s musket? Because one end has a 
bay on it (bayonet). 

“ Have you ever broken ahorse?” inquired a 
horse jockey?” “No, not exactly,” replied 
Simon ; “but I’ve broken two or three wagons.” 

“Do you know who I am?” said a police 
officer to a fellow whom he seized by the throat. 
“Not exactly, sir; but I reckon you are the 
malignant collarer.” 

Mrs. Speckles says the best vegetable pill yet 
invented, is an apple dumpling; for destroying 
a gnawing at the stomach, it isa pill which may 
always be relied on. 

“@O, pray let me have my way this time!” 
said a Sans gentleman to his lady-love. 
“ Well, Willie, I suppose I must this once ; but 
you know that after we are married, I shall 
always have a Will of my own.” 

A clergyman who had become somewhat 
mixed up in land speculations, recently an- 
nounced to his congregation that his text could 
be found in St. Paul’s epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, section four, range three, west. 








Clark Mills has suspended work on his eques- 
trian statue of Washington ordered by the gov- 
ernment, for the reason that he cannot finish it 
until the spot where it is to be permanently erect- 
ed is decided upon. Various portions of Wash- 
ington city are putting in conflicting claims for 
its location. 

Both Houses of the Legislature of Wisconsin 
have passed a bill for the re-establishment of cap- 
ital punishment for the crime of murder in the 
first degree. A strong reaction appears to have 


| taken place in the minds’ of the people of the 


State in relation to the subject. 


Since May, 1851, the British have annexed 
to their possessions in India, 146,092 square 
miles of territory with thirty-six millions of 
people. The territory is not very extensive, but 
the population is about equal to all the people of 
North America. 

In the investigation of the burning of the 
Ocean Spray at St. Louis, one of the steamboat 
captains swore that they always carried turpen- 
tine on Mississippi River boats, to be used in 
case of a race. 





Mr. Shelton Mackenzie went over Mr. Ban- 
croft’s sixth volume critically, and says he could 
aang Sh one inaccuracy; and that was 
merely the tautology of speaking of “ the count 
of Yorkshire.” é . . 

The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says the relig. 
ious revival is progressing in all the Methodist 
churches in that city, as well as in those of other 
denominations, and the meetings are largely 
attended. 

The unfinished monument to Mary, the mother 
of Washington, at Fredericksburg, Va., is fast 
going to ruin, and is badly disfigured with bullet 
and shot marks, being used by the boys as 
targets. 

The Chicago Democrat says that laborers in 
that city are not likely to get more than six 
shillings a day during the coming season, and 
that hundreds are there now out of employment. 

Out of the seventy-four artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, modelers, etc , employed on the ornamental 
work of the capitol extension, at Washington, 
D. C., it is said that only twelve are Americans. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, in session at New Orleans, adopted a 
report ayainst any revision of the King James 
version of the Bible, by a decided vote. 

The bill to erect a monument in honor of the 
Pennsylvania volunteers, who fell in the war 
with Mexico, has passed both branches of the 
Legislature of that State. 

Ink-pa-du tah, the celebrated chief who was 
captured near St. Peter, Min., turns out to be 
not a full blooded Indian, as always supposed, 
but at least half French. j 


Ffteen soldiers were tried for desertion at the 
Newport Barracks, Ky., and on conviction, were 





punished with from twenty-five to thirty lashes 
each. 

Mr. Vandenhoff lately appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, in celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his appearance on the Liverpool 
stage. 

Mr. John W. Farmer, of New York city, who 
kept, last winter, a free eating saloon, gave away 
230,890 meals, at a cost of $18,317. 


The president of the South Carolina Railroad 
has  eacrger ped the Hon. Edward Everett with the 
freedom of the road for twelve months. 

Governor McWibllie, of Miss., and his wife, 
have just been blessed with a twenty-first pledge 
of conjugal affection. 

An effort is being made to induce the gen- 
Asal government to erect a building for a post- 
Office in Brooklyn. 

There were 56,165 more paupers in England 
and Wales in January, 1858, than in the same 
month of 1857, 

There is a man out west who thinks that 
“Hon.” placed before a man’s name stands for 
honest. 

The subject of establishing a paper mill in 
Louisiana, is agitated by . im Kew Orleans 
papers. 

Queen Victoria has entered on her fortieth 
ear. The little lady still preserves her good 
ooks and plumptitude. 

A man and boat lately went over Ni 
Falls. They were both submerged before reach- 
ing the fall. 

Victor Garcia, an insane man of New 
Orleans, lately mortally stabbed his father and a 
lamplighter. 

The best line to lead a man with is crino-line; 
= the best line to lead a woman with is masca- 
ine. 

Mrs. Gage, a woman’s rights woman, thinks a 


man is the next best thing in a house to a cook- 
ing stove. 








Hlarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Marion Schandevel 
to Miss Harriet A Breckenridge. 


" ry Aig Mr. Howe, Mr. Aaron 8. Hale to Miss Lucy J. 


n. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Elins 8. Hutchinson, of Bal- 
timore, Md., to Miss Eliezie H. Wilder. 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. John F. Eldredge to Miss An- 





At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Franklin 
gi is So to Miss Milley T. Blake. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Lyman B. Brooks, 
of Salem, to Miss M. Cordelia Loring. 


Greeley to Miss Ma: 

At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Eugene de . 
cillon, M. D., to Miss Adelaide Lou er 

Av Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, . J. Hen 
Sears, of Brewster, to Miss Emily C. Nickens oy, 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Frederick A. Tre- 
fethen to Miss Harriet A. Nichols. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. George White 
Philadeiphie, to Mrs. Ardella 8. Maxon. of 

t Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Oliver B. Cool- 

idge 7 Miss Harriet N. Silvester. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. William 
Paul, of Lyon, to Miss Lydia G. a mcr 





, 71; Aaron Bancroft, 
; Mr William Brown, 
36; Mrs. Elizabeth Pike, 67; Mrs. Ruth Horn, 23; Mr 
William Westacott. 34; Mrs. Experience Gunnison, 89; 
Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, 74 

At Koxbury. Mrs. Hope Hawes Atwood, 76; Mrs. Mary 
Dudley, 71; Mrs. Wilhelmina Goldey, 26. 

At North Chelsea, Mr. Frederick Sale, 48 

At Cambridgeport, Capt. Allen mae, of South Dennis. 

At Somerville, Kev. Augustus KR. Pope, pastor of the 
Unitarian church, 39 

At Malden, Miss Rebecca Parker Dexter, 70 

At Wyoming, Miss Marie BE. Eaton. 20. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Altazera Beckford. 20. 

At evens 9 vr se Spear, 90 

At Salem, Mr. John Vincent, 9); Mr. James A stus 
Owen. 21; Miss Mary Gray Stanley, 24 —- 

At Beverly, Mr. John E. Dike, 3 

At Danvers, Mr. Jared P ross, 40. 

At Newburyport, Miss R er, 17; Mise Emi) 
A. Stevens. 21; Mre gain C. Pollan, 47 4 

At West Newton, Mr. J Cummings, 22. 

At Sterling. Col. Thomas Wright, 70 

At Worcester, Mrs. Eliza B. Libby, 40 

At Hardwick, Mrs. Sarah Renway, 47 

At Barre, Mr. David Wadsworth, 64. 

At Williamebarg, Mr. Dexter Graves, 72. 

At Hinsdale, Mrs. Sarah F. Pierce, 96. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Charles Hussey, 73. 

At Leicester, Mr. John King, & 

At Satton, Mr. Joshua A ’ 

At Westminster, Mr. Samuel! , 6. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A PICTURE. 


BY WILLIP B. PABOR. 





The sweet face of a little chiid, 
Madonna-like, because so mild, 
So saintlike and so undefiled. 


Within her tiny little hands 
She holds confined in loving bands 
A little bird from other lands. 


But never more that bird shall sing, 
And never prune its yellow wing, 
Or hurtle in its little swing. 


She knows the little bird is dead; 
No more by her may it be fed, 
Or in her bosom shield its head. 


And as she lifts her meek brown eyes 
Towards the blue unclouded skies, 
What sweet thought on her heart doth rise? 


Perchance she wonders (she has heard 
Of such things by some chance-spoken word), 
If heaven has room for her dear bird. 


Surely there must be greener bowers, 
And sunnier skies and balmier hours 
Somewhere above this world of ours. 


And unto ber it seems no wrong 
To think her bird joins in the song 
They sing in yonder ransomed throng. 


This is the picture; and my eyes 
Rest on it with a pleased surprise; 
For in it many a lesson lies. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STORY OF A MAGDALEN. 
TOLD BY HERSELF. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

“O, rou little beauty !” 

Such was the oft-repeated exclamation that 
fell upon my ear when I was a child. 

“Give me a kiss, you handsome creature! 
What a perfect little foot! What a fairy little 
hand!” 

My fond mother! I remember how her face 
lighted up, at these injudicious expressions of 
admiration, and how I, babe as I was, begun to 
expect flattery and pull my curls, when visitors 
came, that they might speak of their gloss and 
luxuriance. Nothing displeased my mother 
more than a soil upon one of my delicate frocks. 
I early began the petty tricks of vanity, and 
strove to profit by my fond mother’s teachings. 
My little heart swelled even at the glance of ad- 
miration from the passing stranger, and I prized 
above all earthly things a dress of bright blue, 
in which I had once been said to look like a little 
angel. I placed a high estimate, also, upon my 
white tucked frocks, and practised my prettiest 
smiles to put on with them. All this while my 
years still told less than five. Nothing grieved 
my mother more than an injury done my dresses 
—she took so much time to make and embroidér 
them! My parents were not rich. My father 
was a schoolmaster who had married one of his 
pupils, a very lovely, but not an intellectual girl. 
I was their only child, and truly did they wof 
ship me. I believe in after years, when it was 
seen how incongruous were their tastes, I was 
their bond of union. I loved them dearly, but I 
loved myself better; they taught me to. When 
I saw how all their calculations, savings, toil of 
one kind or another, struggles, etc., were directed 
with a view to my pleasure, my benefit, my. in- 
terest, I began to consider myself of much 
importance. 

The remark, “she will make many a man’s 
heart ache,” had been uttered so often in my 
hearing, that I think I could not have been much 
over five, when I began to ponder upon its mean- 
ing, and at ten I was a practical flirt among the 
boys where I went to school. Mény a fight was 
entered into on my account, and I gloried in it. 
Every year, they told me I grew more lovely. 
My hair was of a beautiful auburn that some- 
times sparkled like gold, sometimes seemed dark 
as the wing of the raven. My eyes must have 
been a luminous gray that appeared to take all 
tints, so that fora long time some of my inti- 
mate friends declared them black. 

I speak of myself as I was; for I am altered 
now, God be thanked—yes, even for the personal 
transformation I have undergone. But [ will 
not anticipate. In my fifteenth year, I began 
to have acknowledged suitors—some passionate, 
some capricious, some wise, old and sagacious, 
some wild, rakish, gay and rich. My head was 
turned with the number of my admirers. I did 
not relish school, for I was all the time thinking 
of conquests. My father was disappointed at 
my slow progress, and as his pride was touched, 
he aided me with his experience in a way that 
took from my own dependence and taught 
me the lesson of deceit. He did not mean todo 
harm, poor man! but he was thoughtless and 
fond—as how many too indulgent parents are to- 
day! I found that by a little coaxing, the diffi- 
‘cult sum would find its way on my slate, or by 
some secret sign, the right word would be indi- 
cated at the right time. And so, alas! I grew 
indifferent to study. 

Among my most cherished friends, were three 
of the worst girls in the town. I did not know 
how thoroughly wicked they were; for persons 
of impulsive temperament, and strong imitative 
faculties, are slow to perceive the evil lurking 
under a specious manner, the poison that breaks 
out so rarely, that it excites but a momentary 
repulsion, yet leaves a secret and indelible mark. 
They were, in the strongest sense of the words, 
plotters and intriguers against virtue. Often, 
after I have been thought safe in my chamber, 
asleep, have I been present in some wild revel 
with these girls and their admirers; and as I 
always made a sensation, and received my fill of 
attentions and flattery, I soon became intoxicated 
with these stolen pleasures, and would peril even 
my peace of mind to enjoy them. 

I knew I was truly loved by many. One 
young man, in particular, a graduate of Harvard 
University, talented, handsome and good—too 
good fur me—did almost win his way to my 

heart. Indeed, I am sare I loved him in a way 
that would soon have developed itself in a 
strong passionate sentiment, that neither poverty 
nor ridicule could have dampened. But I was 
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jeered about him, called “Mrs. Parson,” pic- 
tured in a country parsonage, in calico gowns, or 
feeding hungry beggars with a soup-spoon, till 
he began to seem quite ridiculous to me; and | 
after I had given him much hope, and lured him 
into a declaration, I flippantly rejected him, and 
laughed at the agony his face expressed. He | 
had a brain fever in consequence, and came very 
near dying; but, thank God, he lived to fulfil a 
high and holy mission, and lives yet, blessed | 
with more devoted love than I could have given 
him. 

My father wished me to marry a merchant 
who was extremely wealthy. He was tolerably 
good looking, spent freely, and lived dashingly, 
had a great income, and was ready to dress me 
in gold, if I required it.. This suited me. To 
be sure, I did not love him; but I liked him 
well enough to live with him, I thought, and 
promised to become his wife. What lavish 
presents he gave me! There was no end to the 
splendid jewelry, the flashing silks, costly laces, 
fine embroidery. My poor weak mother was all 
joy, and never seemed to adore me so much as 
then. Every word I said was wise or witty. I 





was more beautiful than ever. She made me 
put on my diamonds as often as she could, then 
kissed my hand and called me a queen. 

“ Not even Cleopatra could have looked more 
lovely than you, my Maggie !” she would fondly 
say. I of course believed it. 

At last, the wedding-night drew near. In one 
week I should be a bride—the rich, elegant and 
beautiful Mrs. Perry. My heart throbbed with 
anticipation of the year of my triumph just 
ahead. My three girl-friends appeared to rejoice 
with me. One of them was called Mary Con- 
olly. She was a tall, dashing brunette, and as 
I now know, utterly devoid of principle. She 
came to me just three days before my marriage 
was to take place. Her first exclamation was : 

“O, Maggie! you know that splendid fellow, 
Lieutenant Moody, whose picture I shew you 
last week? Well, he is to be at the assembly 
to-night. Do go just this once, and wear your 
diamonds! nobody will tell. The circle is pri- 
vate, you know, and its members pledged to 
secrecy. Ido so want you tosee him. He says 
he has heard great reports of your beauty, and 
believes your charms are very much exagger- 
ated. Do—do go, and convince him how mis- 
taken he is!” 

“ But of what use will it be? You know I 
am very soon to be married, and I am sure if 
Perry became aware that I had ever been to 
such places, he would be repelled from me; for 
he has very strict notions of female delicacy— 
and you know there are both dishonorable men 
and women there.” 

“O, pshaw! I know there are some people 
there, who are not quite as fastidious and prudish 
as you have suddenly become; butI want to see 
you in your splendid dress just once. I know 
you will go; it will be the last time. You can 
plead an engagement of some kind with a 
friend; your mother never questions, you, and 
you can easily keep your old merchant away. 


* Pshaw! before I’d be tied to his whims! It will 


be soon enough, after you are married. There! 
don’t say anything—either yes or no! I will be 
round in a carriage at half-past eight, up the 
alley. You will be sure to be there, I am cer- 
tain. Good morning—it will be the last time, 
you know!” And her dashing face disappeared. 

I thought it over, and—concluded to go. I 
would let Lieutenant Moody see whether I was 
as handsome as report said, and he should eat 
his own words. It would indeed be the last 
time, for henceforth I should be under the eyes 
of my husband, and have, of course, no chance 

.to deceive him as I so frequently had my 
parents. Besides, I wished to see if Lieutenant 
Moody was such a paragon as he had been rep- 
resented, and I grew feverish with anticipation. 
I put my lover off, easily enough ; I complained 
of indisposition—and intimated a wish to be left 
alone, to my parents. They would as soon have 
intruded upon the privacy of Queen Victoria, as 
upon mine when I expressed a wish otherwise. 

I attired myself in a dazzling robe, and wore 
a full set of diamonds. 1 know I looked sur- 
passingly beautiful, for my mirror told me so 
without flattery. I was ready at the appointed 
time, and from a back entrance took my way to 
the carriage which was in waiting for me. 

Many people know nothing of these peculiar 
assemblies, only that they do or may exist. The 
members are pledged to secrecy; and a man 
may see the wife of his own brother there, in 
company with some depraved celebrity, and yet 
have no power to make it manifest. Ihave seen 
a father meet his daughter; and, though both 
were filled with shame, nejther acknowledged the 
relationship. Open immoralities are not prac- 
tised at these assemblies, but they are the step- 
ping-stones to crime, disease, and every evil that 
undermines virtue. 

Behold me, then, standing under the blaze of 
a hundred jets of flame, the centre of admira- 
tion unblushingly received. Ah, that fatal 
night! that awful night! How little I knew 
over what an abyss I stood! My blood runs 
cold at the thought of what ensued. Lieutenant 
Moody was there. Without exception, he was 
the finest model of manly beauty I had ever 
seen. He seemed captivated at first sight with 
my appearance—enslaved. QO, that such work- 
mansbip of the Great Creator should hold so 
much depravity! “Corrupt! corrupt!’ should 
be written on the brows of such men. We had 
wine ; I believe mine was drugged, for after I 
had taken the first glass, I had such emotions as 
I cannot describe. I seemed placed upon the 
top of some pinnacle, with the world at my feet, 
worshipping; and beside me stood Lieutenant 
Moody, whom I passionately loved. 

Yes, that night I sold myself. I forgot mother 
and father, the honorable man who was to wed 

eme—forgot God, and even self, and consented 
to fly feom that infamous house and become the 
wife of that bad man. For days, I did not come 
out of that delirium. I knew we were travelling 
—whirling through air, as it Seemed. I received 


every kind attention from the man beside me, | 


and felt like a slave willingly sold into bondage. 
Whatever he suggested, was readily acceded to ; 
I deferred to him like an unreasoning child, 








feeling interest in nothing else beside in the wide 
world. It was a kind of fascination which I 
pray God few may experience, and for which I 
paid—O, how dearly ! 

Grailually I appeared to myself to awaken out 
of adream—to emerge from the powerful spell 
which had been put upon me. I began to see 
people and scenes as they were. I began to real- 
ize, what I thought was the truth, that I was 
married to an adventurer—that I was a wife— 
that I had deserted my home; and there loomed 
up beside me the shadow of some great evil. 

As the days and weeks sped, I saw the hollow 
heart and false character of the man who had 
ruined me, and I began to experience a kind of 
despair that had nearly resulted in madness. 
The newspapers had been kept out of my way, 
purposely ; but one day I found one in my hus- 
band’s coat, much worn and creased where it 
had been long folded. Opening it, with trem- 
bling hands, I was horrified in discovering a 
long description of myself, as missing from my 
home. It was headed “ Mysterious Disappear- 
ance ;” and, among other things, said that my 
mother was nearly crazed, and my father not 
expected to live, in comseqnence of his distress 
and anxiety having terminated in a brain fever. 
O, what feelings did this perusal give me. I felt 
like a blood-stained murderer, condemned. I 
fell upon my knees before Lieutenant Moody, 
and besought him to let me go home to my 
mother. His reply was like a thunderbolt : 

“Go as quickly as you like; you are free. I 
have no claims upon you,” 

For a moment, I stood petrified. 

“No claims upon me?” I cried. “No claims 
upon me ?—and I your wife, your wedded wife ?” 

He laughed—O, that fiendish laugh! It rang 
through and through the chambers of my soul. 
I caught him, as he attempted to pass me, and 
holding him with almost a death grasp, I asked 
him, in pity’s name, what he meant—whether he 
loved me? 

“T like you tolerably,” he said, coolly; “ but 
I like some others better.” 

“ And I—your wife?” 

“Not a bit of it,” was his reply. 

Was not this cruel? Was not this bitter, deep 
deception, most cruel? I fell fainting at his 
feet. When I awoke, I was in a strange room, 
and by my side sat a pale woman. I looked at 
her eagerly, inquiringly. 

“Your brother went away some days ago,” 
she said, softly. ‘“ Business of life and death 
was the cause of his abrupt departure. He 
seemed very sorry, but left money with me, and 
said you would know where to go if you recov- 
ered before he returned.” 

Base as I knew him to be, I thanked him in 
my heart for sparing me. 

“He did feel dreadfully,” resumed the old 
lady, pityingly. ‘ How much you look alike!” 

I had but strength ask—“how came I 
here ?” J 

“ He brought you igh} carriage, dear; said 
you were taken ill at # hotel, but hearing that 
I was a nurse, and feet you would not get the 
right kind of aftentio brought you here.” 

I was three w@fks Tmvalescing, and even 
then I looked like asp-gctre. I felt hopeless, 
homeless, heart-broh,, ¢ I hardly know how 
that time passed, but I dj} know that I took what 
little gold I could colléch, my jewels, that he had 
spared, and seated myself in the cars to go to 
the city of New York.|.My mind was in a whirl, 
but one thing was settled—nobody should know 
me. I chose another name, stifled all thoughts 
of home and my parents, tried to care nothing 
whether they lived or died, and began to plan 
for the future. I had no trade—what should 
Ido? Chance must decide. 

We had not gone far, before a man, gentle- 
manly and well-dressed, took the opposite seat 
tomine. Alter a while, he spoke; and I, en- 
deavoring to quell the hatred that sprang 
instinctively in my heart against all of his sex, 
answered. Before we had arrived in the city, he 
divined that I was in trouble, and some way, I 
don’t know why, I told him as much. Another 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! How sympathizing 
he was! How he did profess to pity me, all the 
time planning to my injury! 

Well—a record of the next thirteen months, I 
leave out of this short history. I don’t think it 
would do any on¢ any good, and I don’t like to 
think of it. It was—O, a most horrible dream ! 
And my descent was so rapid, hating and ab- 
horring my life as I did, I did not feel human ; 
I lost all womanly instinct in an incredibly short 
space of time, and I loathed the whole race as if 
it were one man. 

One night—it was very late—I accosted a 
rapid traveller. He turned quickly, and stopped, 
throwing upon me such a look! and from sucha 
face! It was as if a gleam of heaven had sud- 
denly flashed on the gloom of hell. I could see 
his features distinctly ; he could not see mine— 
at least very plainly. His voice thrilled me. 

“ My poor girl,” he said, “would to God I 
could save you!” 

That was all—only another pitying glance— 
and he was gone. O,I knew I should never, 
never forget that face—never! As in one clear 
blaze, the whiteness of purity gleamed for a 
moment before my eyes; and I realized wholly, 
truly, sincerely, the depth and degradation of 
my course. ButI saw no help. All night I 
staid out upon the street, knowing that it would 
not do for me to enter the house where I boarded, 
alone. In the morning, I seemed to hear a 
voice. It said to me: “ Go home and kill your- 
self—go home and kill yourself!” 

So being desperate, I did turn my course 







homeward. Home! May you never speak that | 


word when it shall be but a mockery—but an 
empty sound! We who lead such miserable 
lives, always carry or keep poison by us—though 


many, through fear of the future, and knowing | 


their great wickedness, dare not use it, unless 
they must die in a more lingering way. 

I found my room stealthily, and taking the 
paper of colorless powder, I sat down by the 
window and looked at it. I reviewed my whole 


when the same voice I had heard before, whis- 





life. I glanced forward, also, to the probable | 
fature. I saw my own funeral—a pine coffin, a | 





shallow grave, a rude heap—no mourners! 


Slowly, calmly, I prepared to swallow death, 


pered in my ears : 

“ Go take a farewell look at the sunshine—at 
familiar scenes! Go contrast again the smiling 
crowd, gaily moving along, with your wretched- 
ness, and then come back and kill yourself!” 

Very calmly I arose, secreted the poison, and 
gained the street. ©, how I did walk that day! 
I looked in every face, in every shop window ; I 
took in the full splendor of the sunshine, and 
breathed the air in large draughts. I did not 
seem to feel in the least hungry—no, not once; 
I was filled to repletion, and my food was— 
anguish, misery! And amid all, came often 
and again that holy face of the preceding night. 
T longed to see it again. I looked for it; I 
prayed to encounter it. It was the only coun- 
tenance that had not inspired disgust and hatred 
—that had made me feel that there might be 
virtue in the world. 

It was nearing night, and growing rapidly 
dark. The gleams in shop-windows feebly con- 
tested with the dim daylight for supremacy. 
The air was changing ; I felt cold; a mysterious 
shudder passed through my frame. A little girl 
turned the corner with a pitcher in her hand, and 
a loaf of bread in a basket. Some unaccount- 
able impulse led me to stop her, and in a low 
voice, I cried : 

“O, child—child ! have you got a mother ?” 

Some children would have run. She stood 
with her sweet, brown eyes uplifted, looking 
wonderingly in mine, as she answered : 

“O, yes’m—I’ve got a mother!” 

“ Love her—love her, then,” I cried, the tears 
falling ; for a little human feeling had returned 
to my hard heart. ‘‘So had I a mother once; 
but I went away from her. O, child—never, 
never let anybody lead you from your dear. dear 
mother !” 

“ Haven’t you got a mother now ?” she asked, 
her face growing very pitiful. 

* Alas no, child—neither mother nor home! 
O, God in his mercy grant that you may be 
be kept sinless !” 

“What! haven’t you got any home to go to? 
Why, what will you do for some supper? and 
where will you sleep ?” 

“ Heaven only knows,” I replied, suppressing 
my sobs, for they came up, almost choking me. 

“Wont you come home with me? My mother 
will take you in; she always pities the poor.” 

“What! such as I go home with you, little, 
innocent yirl? You don’t know what you ask. 
Your mother would hate me—would turn me 
out of her house.” 

“My mother never did such a thing in her 
life,” replied the child, gravely. “She often 
says that she knows she is poor, but she was 
never the poorer for helping the—the other poor 
people—any one that hasn’t any home, like you. 
O, 1 am sure she would let you come! You 
ought to have some supper.” 

Still I shrank back, till the child shifted the 
pitcher to the hand on whose arm the basket 
fhung, caught at my dress, and pulled me gently 
along. I yielded—though a sickening sensation 
came over me as I thought of my probable re- 
jection, and before this child. We reached the 
house, a small building, brown with age, on a by- 
street. Its entry divided the tenement into 
space enough for two or more families. I stood 
within the door of a neat parlor. Such a.sen- 
sation as came over me! I cannot describe it. 
I could feel the very atmosphere of home, though 
it might never be mine. 

“Why, who have you brought now, child ?” 
was the astonished query of a middle-aged wo- 
man who appeared at the door leading to the 
other room. 

I shrank against the wall. 

“ O, mother, she’s poor and she’s hungry, and 
she’s been crying! Do please give her some 
supper, mother—do please let her stay here to- 
night, for she hasn’t any where to go.” 

‘he woman frowned a little, and spoke 
impatiently. | 

“TI don’t know, Elly. You tax me pretty 
hard, child.” 

“O, madam, could I speak with you alone, a 
few moments ?” 

The cry seemed wrung from me, in spite of 
myself. She said “certainly,” however, and 
taking a candle, led the way up stairs into a 
little chamber. There, with a broken spirit, 
contrition, tears and sobs,I told her all. O, 
how I pleaded that she would let me stay with 
her in any capacity. Iwas eloquent that night, 
and when I had finished, there were tears in her 
eyes, and she said, gently : 

“Poor child! Stay to-night, at least, and we 
will see what can be done.” 

I did stay that night, and the next. Grad- 
ually her unwillingness faded away, for she saw 
how much I wanted to be good, and how hard I 
tried. Ifshehad said “no,” on that eventful 
night, the next day I should have been—where ? 
God alone knows. I was then to remain with 
her, and the little angel Elly. O,the change 
seemed like a heaven tome! The mother stip- 
ulated that I should sew for her, and always 
leave the room when gentlemen came in, which 
I was willing and glad todo. She made shirts 
for a great many of the first-class shops, and the 
clerks often brought or came for her work. 

I had been there nearly three months, and had 
grown peaceful—happy I never expected to be. 
My altered circumstances changed the worn and 
haggard look that had before settled upon my 
face,and my olden good looks were returning. 
But I was cured of vanity. I often saw the 
mother of little Elly gazing at me with an ex- 
pression I could not mistake, and the child her- 
self sometimes said, “ O, Agnes !”—the name I 
had assumed—“ you are handsome!” But my 
heart never throbbed or beat swifter or stronger. 

1 grew to love Mrs. Mosely, the mother of 
Elly. She was a widow, and had seen sad re- 





verses; but she was contented with her present | 


lot. She never spoke of my goingaway. I had 


become an expert sewer, and my aid brought her | 


in sufficient to defray the extra expense of my 
living. 

One day I was sitting sewing, as usual, but 
deeply buried in thought, when hearing a step, I 
looked up hastily, and there stood the man whose 


| face, whose solemn words had saved me. I 





knew that for one second I was deadly pale, for 
I felt the blood recede from my cheeks ; the 
next, the crimson rushed back again, and I 
longed to throw myself at his feet—to tell him 
what he had done—to bless him—to pray for 
him—to call him my saviour. 

He gazed at me, perhaps wondering at the 
excitement which must have been apparent, then 
inquired for Mrs. Mosely, In a few moments 
she came, and I hurried from the room to thank 
God that he had given me but once more, even 
if it should be the last, a glimpse of that noble 
face. 

I thought Mrs. Mosely looked very grave 
when I returned, after the stranger was gone, 
and her first question frightened me—“ had I 
ever seen him before ?” 

With a trembling voice, I told her of that 
interview. She scarcely replied ; and for a long 
time there was silence, broken only by the steady 
click of the needles as they passed in and out of 
our work. I began to fear that she was at last 
tired of me—that she feared risking her reputa- 
tion by keeping me longer in the house—and the 
old troubles and doubts, and dark, desperate 
feelings now got the better of me, sothat I 
exclaimed : 

“} did not hear any one coming, Mrs. Mosely 
—indeed, you must believe me! I would not 
have been seen for worlds.” 

She gave me a mild, motherly look over her 
spectacles, as if astonished at my vehemence, as 
she said : 

“Certainly I believe you. 
doubt ?” 

“O, 1 feel such trouble, at times, for fear all 
this peace and quiet must vanish and leave me 
to some dark fate. Indeed, to escape that, I 
would be kept behind iron bars and never seo 
the face of mortal man.” 

“ You are not feeling right, now,” she said, 
very gently. ‘Christ came to save that which 
was lost, and he has sent you to me, that you 
also might be saved. Never fear that I shall 
turn you away, my child; you have become 
dear, and in fact necessary to me.” 

This was so sudden, so overwhelming, that I 
arose before I knew what I did, and throwing 
my arms about her neck, I sobbed on her bosom, 
Then remembering myself, I sprang back, cry- 
ing humbly : 

“‘O, forgive me! I forgot myself.” 

“Forgive you! why forgive you, my child? 
Never fear to lay your head on my bosom, for I 
will be as a mother to you.” 

She was weeping quietly, and a blessed, 
blessed love was warming my heart, my whole 
being. From that moment, I seemed to feel 
that God’s smile rested upon me—me, the out- 
cast, the sinner as it seemed above all others. 

It was very strange that several times, after 
that day, I saw this man who seemed to me so 
holy, and who, when I was steeped in wretched- 
ness, uttered that benediction over me. At last 
Mrs. Mosely said that d need neyer leave the 
room, when the gentleman came ; and then—my 
heart throbs wildly, even now, at therecollection 
of that moment—she told me that he loved me, 
that he wanted to marry me! Think of it! O, 
it hambled me to feel myself even thought of by 
one like him! I trembled from head to foot. 

“Did he know all, he never would have 
dreamed of making me his wife!’ 

“ But he does know all,” said my more than 
mother, gently ; ‘‘and he knows, too, how you 
have been striving, for the past nine months, to 
redeem yourself. That you are worthy to be- 
come his wife, I verily believe, in the sight of 
heaven; and he loves you—has loved you from 
the first time he saw you in this house.” 

Yes, he loved me. I heard it from his own 
lips. But in the midst of my almost over- 
whelming joy, I could quietly resist his en- 
treaties that we should be married. One year— 
I told him—one year he must wait ; he must try 
his love, for it might be that he would repent. 
And if he did, I said, dear as he had become to 
me, I would bless him and live on the sweet 
thought that he had stooped to regard me in any 
light. 

At last he consented, and slowly the year 
passed along. A terrible scourge broke ont, 
and my beloved lay near to the gates of death 
with the sickness. I was his nurse. ‘The doctor 
said again and again that he owed his life to me 
—and, indeed, I came near giving my own, for 
I took the dread malady, and bear its marks to 
this day. 

But O, 1 am blessed !—am I not blessed ? My 
husband, my children, my mother, my darling 
Elly living with me as a sister—I ask you, am I 
not blessed ? 


Why should I 


My own mother sits at my beautiful fireside, 
My own father blessed me before he died. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In the flush and brilliancy of early married 
love, the first faint impressions of the fature hus- 
band and wife commence. As lovers, their sep- 
arate dispositions were in a state of pleasant an- 
tagonism ; as a wedded pair, they are presumed 
to be amalgamated, and form an entirety which 
recognizes mutual interests, advantdyes, and 
concessions, as the basis of their mutual happi- 
ness. The husband, then, even in the dawn of 
his marital bliss, should begin to create in his 
wife’s mind those favorable sensations which are 
the precursors of those more solid ideas which 
bind woman to man—by that strong intercom- 
munion of soul which only death can interrupt. 
This obligation is equally imperative on the 
wife. In the heyday of her husband’s love, 
while his heart beats responsive to her every 
wish, and his mind is a fair tablet on Which none 
bat summer thoughts are engraved, she should 
begin the study of his character, so that when 
the necessity arises, she may be able to accom- 
modate her own plastic one to it, without effort 
or inconvenience. Indeed, with both of them 
this should early be an object of anxiety, so that 
gradually there should grow up between therm a 
conciliatory predisposition of tone and manner 
which, when brought into requisition, would ap- 
pear more a habit than a duty. Both husband 
and wife object to anything that looks like com- 
pulsion ; they each turn away from even a duty, 
when clothed in repelling garments; and from 
this, it will be apparent how necessary it is that 
the soil of their tempers, and peculiar mental 
and moral idiosyncracies, should as early as 
practicable be sown only with those seeds which 
in after years will yield the sweet smelling flowers 
| that shed such a delicious perfame over hailowed 
| and long tried wedded love.—Ponsun'y. 
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[Written for The Flag of ovr Union.) 
SUMMER. 


Up and away! ©, lot us be reaming 0 
Whore the swift-footed strenm o'er the gray rook ts fe 
Flocking with gold where the sunbeams Iny ; 
Up on the Knolls the yellow @owers are blowing, 
Aud Che emorald grass in greea tufts a-growing 
Over the hills where the lambs are at play. 


The geotie south's all day a-breathing. 

Anil the smel! is sweet of trees a-wreathing 
With velvet lenves thetr lun be ; 

In the hedge the hawthorn flowers are waking, 

And songs of the birds through ite trees are breaking 
With wild and thrilling hymns. 


And mark wher the grass is tall and green, 
low the strawberry blows, like snow, are seem 
Peeping out with starry eyes; 
The young grata waves ite silken hair 
With sleepy songs on the hillside fair— 
A shadow swift o'or the valley Mies. 


The silvery tiokting bells you'll hear, 

Feom pastures borne to thedroway ear, 
And marmuring bum of the bee; 

The battertlies wake with the golden hours, 

And are floating about like winged flowers 
Drifting through the asure sea. 


Through the forest aisles you hear the hymns 
Of birds and breeses ‘mong the limbs, 
Aud amell the swamp flower's breath ; 
A murmuring thrill rams through the pine, 
That too has drunk of the southern wine, 
And joyful woke from its wintry death. 
Sa 
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THE CABIN BOY'S FATE, 


BY JAMES FRANCIS ALCORN. 

“ Bear a hand with that binnacle lamp, y 
confounded whelp!” exclaimed Mr. Eva 
chief officer of the ship Harkaway, when on t! 
eve of being relieved by his subordinate. “ He 
you’ve been for the last half hour a workin’ : 
it, an’ I don't see as it’s a mite nigher trimm: 
now than then,” 

“I'm sure I’m doing my best, sir,” said 
bright, intelligent youth, not more than fourtec: 
who was the person addressed, and who held t! 
not-very-much to-be-envied position of cat 
boy, under the steward above named. 

A few minutes more, and the lemp was re 
and placed in the binnacle by the interesti: 
youth, who then sought the gruff chief mate a: 
reported the completion of his task. 

“So ye’ve got through at last, hev yet I’: 
more’n half a mind to make the second ma‘ 
keep ye all next watch, jest to make up for ye’ 
tarnal laziness.” 

“O, don’t, sir, please.’’ 

“ And why not, booby ?” 

* Because I’m so tired, sir; and have so muc 
to do to-morrow.” 

“O, yes, some good excuse, T’ll warran 

* Well, you must be more spry about the thin 
you undertake.” 

“Talwaye do my best to please you, si 
but—” And the youth stopped short and du: 
into tears. 


“But what? Come, stop bohooing and o: 
with it.”’ 

“ You are always angry, whatever I do.” 

“ And you don't know the reason, eh 1” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, ’tis because you never do anything . 
well, or as quickly as you might. Now be « 
with you ; 1 can’t have you whiniig and bellow 
ing round here.” 

Thus urged, the poor boy turned, crouchi) 
away, and creeping back to his damp berth in t! 
steward’s state-room, was saluted by the latt: 
with a volley of curses, not loud, bat deep, » 
being the cause of depriving him of his rest. 

“I could not help it, sir; indeed I could not '’' 
sobbed the weeping boy. 

“None 0’ your confounded lies to mo, y: 
lubber. D’ye think I don’t know nothing! Yo 
didn’t trim that lamp, yesterday, an’ you kno 
it. And now, cuss yer picter! I must be rouse 
out by that old hoss of a mate, a trying to wab 
you. Mark my words, you've got to find som 
other place to hang your hammock after th 
night ; I’m blowed if I’m going to be roused o 
for nothing every night.” 

“TI trimmed the lamp, yesterday—indeed ’ 
did, Mr. Beals—and it wouldn’t gone out t 
night, if Mr. Evans had let it alone.” 

“ Pshaw, boy ! what did he do with it 1” 

“Harry Smith's at the wheel, an’ he told m 
the mate took the lamp out the binnacle to lig! 
his cigar, and ‘at the wind blew it out.” 

“ Fudge! a tikely story. Now 1 know be 
ter’n that; Mr. Evans is too good a sailor, ar 
knows too much to do such a trick as that. B: 
tarn in, turn in; I want to get asleep afore or 
bell.” And as the meek subject of his displea 
ure obeyed him, he turned over in his berth an 
was fast asleep, long ere the former could sti! 
his throbbing heart, or choke down the anguis’ 
which foand vent in deep sobbing. 

The scene in which he is introduced to o: 
readers is a fair illustration of his lot, rendere 
so bitter by the joint chastisement, reproac’ 
threats and accusations, which were aan 
upon him on all sides, none manifesting for hi 
the least degree of sympathy, or the slighte 
shade of pity. Yet I have mo desire to conve 
by this assertion, the idea that all that ahiy 
company were demons of cruelty, Far from i: 
It numbered as many humane men, perhaps, : 
any other crew afloat; men who, had they bee 
Place! on land, and surrounded by different a 
sociations, would doubtless have proved exen 
plary for their kindness towards their fellov 
creatures, and as defenders of the weak and th 
oppressed. Butin their present poshion, an 
surrounded by existing associations, it require 
some onusual manifestation of flagrant cruel 
0 arouse the dormant sympathies of their 
Rature, or awaken their slambering pity. 

_ Could they have placed themselves in his pc 
sition fur « brief period, how readily would the 
have afforded him the fympathy he so mar 
needed, and by ite cheenng influence enable 
him to battle successfully with the difficulty whi 

But no such fortune was 
He muss wil on, unloved ar 
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\at for one second I was deadly pale, for 
the blood recede from my cheeks ; the 
he crimson rushed back again, and I 
to throw myself at his feet—to tell him 
had done—to bless him—to pray for 
» call him my saviour. 
razed at me, perhaps wondering at the 
ent which must have been apparent, then 
1 for Mrs. Mosely, In a few moments 
ye, and I hurried from the room to thank 
it he had given me but once more, even 
yuld be the last, a glimpse of that noble 


sught Mrs. Mosely looked very grave 

{ returned, after the stranger was gone, 

t first question frightened me—*had I 
en him before ?” 

h a trembling voice, I told her of that 

‘ew. She scarcely replied ; and for a long 

here was silence, broken only by the steady 

f the needles as they passed in and out of 
ork, I began to fear that she was at last 
f me—that she feared risking her reputa- 

y keeping me longer in the house—and the 
oubles and doubts, and dark, desperate 
-s now got the better of me, so that I 
med : 

lid not hear any one coming, Mrs. Mosely 
ed, you must believe me! I would not 

‘een seen for worlds.” 
gave me a mild, motherly look over her 
cles, as if astonished at my vehemence, as 
id: 
ertainly I believe you. Why should I 
” 

», I feel such trouble, at times, for fear all 
eace and quiet must vanish and leave me 
me dark fate. Indeed, to escape that, I 
| be kept behind iron bars and never seo 
ce of mortal man.” 

‘ou are not feeling right, now,” she said, 
gently. ‘Christ came to save that which 
st, and he has sent you to me, that you 
light be saved. Never fear that I shall 
you away, my child; you have become 
and in fact necessary to me.” 
is was so sudden, so overwhelming, that I 
before I knew what I did, and throwing 
ms about her neck, I sobbed on her bosom. 

remembering myself, I sprang back, cry- 
imbly : 
), forgive me! I forgot myself.” 
‘orgive you! why forgive you, my child? 
r fear to lay your head on my bosom, for I 
eas a mother to you.” 
© was weeping quietly, and a blessed, 
dlove was warming my heart, my whole 
From that moment, I seemed to feel 
“0d’s smile rested upon me—me, the out- 
the sinner as it seemed above ali others. 
vas very strange that several times, after 
lay, I saw this man who seemed to me so 
and who, when I was steeped in wretched- 
uttered that benediction over me. At last 
Mosely said that d need neyer leave the 
when the gentleman came ; aad then—my 
throbs wildly, even now, at theecollection 
\t moment—she told me that he loved me, 
.e wanted to marry me! Think of it! O, 
mbled me to feel myself even shought of by 
‘ike him! I trembled from head to foot. 
id he know all, he never would have 
ned of making me his wife!” 
sat he does know all,” said my more than 
or, gently ; ‘and he knows, too, how you 
been striving, for the past nine months, to 
m yourself. That you are worthy to be- 
his wife, I verily believe, in the sight of 
on; and he loves you—has loved you from 
cst time he saw you in this house.” 
s, he loved me. I heard it from his own 
But in the midst of my almost over- 
aning joy, I could quietly resist his en- 
ies that we should be married. One year— 
1 him—one year he must wait; he must try 
ve, for it might be that he would repent, 
if he did, I said, dear as he had become to 
[ would bless him and live on the sweet 
ht that he had stooped to regard me in any 


,t last he consented, and slowly the year 
‘d along. A terrible scourge broke out, 
. my beloved lay near to the gates of death 
the sickness. Iwas his nurse. ‘The doctor 
again and again that he owed his life tc me 
d, indeed, I came near giving my own, for 
k the dread malady, and bear its marks to” 
lay. 
at O, I am blessed !—am I not blessed ? My 
and, my children, my mother, my darling 
living with me as a sister—I ask you, am I 
lessed # 


My own mother sits at my beautiful fireside, 
My own father blessed me before he died. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


the flush and brilliancy of early married 
., the first faint impressions of the fature hus- 
i and wife commence. As lovers, their sep- 
9 dispositions were in a state of pleasant an- 
nism; as a wedded pair, they are presumed 
.@ amalgamated, and form an entirety which 
gnizes mutual interests, advantdges, and 
-essions, as the basis of their mutual happi- 
The husband, then, even in the dawn of 
marital bliss, should begin to create in his 
’s mind those favorable sensations which are 
precursors of those more solid ideas which 
| woman to man—by that strong intercom- 
‘ion of soul which only death can interrupt. 
3 odligation is equally imperative on the 
In the heyday of her husband’s love, 
le his heart beats responsive to her every 
1, and his mind is a fair tablet on Which none 
summer thoughts are engraved, she should 
in the study of his character, so that when 
necessity arises, she may be able to accom- 
iate her own plastic one to it, without effort 
neonvenience. Indeed, with both of them 
should early be an object of anxiety, so that 
iually there should grow up between them a 
ciliatory predisposition of tone and manner 
h, when brought into requisition, would ap- 
more a habit than a duty. Both husband 
wife object to anything that looks like com- 
ion; they each turn away from even a duty, 
n clothed in repelling garments; and trom 
, it will be apparent how necessary it is that 
oil of their tempers, and peculiar mental 
moral idiosyncracies, should as early as 
ticable be sown only with those seeds which 
iter years will yield the sweet-smelling flowers 
shed such a delicious perfume over hallowed 
long-tried wedded love.—Ponson!y. 
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BY LIZZIE MORSE. 





Up and away! O, let us be roaming fing, 
Where the swift-footed stream o’er the gray rock is foam- 
Flecking with gold where the sunbeams lay; 
Up on the knolls the yellow flowers are blowing, 
And the emerald grass in green tufts a-growing 
Over the hills where the lambs are at play. 


The gentle south’s all day a-breathing, 

And the smell is sweet of trees a-wreathing 
With velvet leaves their limbs; 

In the hedge the hawthorn flowers are waking, 

And songs of the birds through its trees are breaking 
With wild and thrilling hymns. 


And mark where the grass is tall and green, 
Ilow the strawberry blows, like snow, are seen 
Peeping out with starry eyes; 
The young grain waves its silken hair 
With sleepy songs on the hillside fair— 
A shadow swift o'er the valley flies. 


The silvery tinkling bells you'll hear, 

Feom pastures borne to thedrowsy ear, , 
And marmuring bum of the bee; 

The butterflies wake with the golden hours, 

And are floating about like winged flowers 
Drifting through the azure sea. 


Through the forest aisles you hear the hymns 
Of birds and breezes mong the limbs, 
Aud smell the swamp flower's breath ; 
A murmuring thrill runs through the pine, 
That too has drunk of the southern wine, 
And joyful woke from its wintry death. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CABIN BOY’S FATE. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS ALCORN. 

“Bar a hand with that binnacle lamp, you 
confounded whelp!” exclaimed Mr. Evans, 
chief officer of the ship Harkaway, when on the 
eve of being relieved by his subordinate. ‘“ Here 
you’ve been for the last half hour a workin’ on 
it, an’ I don’t see as it’s a mite nigher trimmed 
now than then.” 

“T’m sure I’m doing my best, sir,” said a 
bright, intelligent youth, not more than fourteen, 
who was the person addressed, and who held the 
not-very-much-to-be-envied position of cabin 
boy, under the steward above named. 

A few minutes more, and the lamp was relit 
and placed in the binnacle by the interesting 
youth, who then sought the gruff chief mate and 
reported the completion of his task. 

“So ye’ve got through at last, hev ye? I’ve 
more’n half a mind to make the second mate 
keep ye all next watch, jest to make up for ye’re 
tarnal laziness.” 

“O, don’t, sir, please.”’ 

“ And why not, booby ?” 

“ Because I’m so tired, sir; and have so much 
to do to-morrow.” : : 

“O, yes, some good excuse, I’ll warrant. 

* Well, you must be more spry about the things 
you undertake.” 

“Talways do my best to please you, sir; 


but—” And the youth stopped short and burst 
into tears. 

“But what? Come, stop bohooing and out” 
with it.” 


“You are always angry, whatever I do.” 

“ And you don’t know the reason, eh ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, ’tis because you never do anything as 
well, or as quickly as you might. Now be off 
with you; I can’t have you whining and bellow- 
ing round here.” 

Thus urged, the poor boy turned, crouching 
away, and creeping back to his damp berth in the 
steward’s state-room, was saluted by the latter 
with a volley of curses, not loud, but deep, as 
being the cause of depriving him of his rest. 

“T could not help it, sir; indeed I could not !” 
sobbed the weeping boy. 

“None o’ your confounded lies to me, you 
lubber. D’ye think I don’t know nothing? You 
didn’t trim that lamp, yesterday, an’ you know 
it. And now, cuss yer picter! I must be roused 
out by that old hoss of a mate, a trying to wake 
you. Mark my words, you’ve got to find some 
other place to hang your hammock after this 
night ; I’m blowed if I’m going to be roused out 
for nothing every night.” 

“TI trimmed the lamp, yesterday—indeed I 
did, Mr. Beals—and it wouldn’t gone out to- 
night, if Mr. Evans had let it alone.” 

“Pshaw, boy !" what did he do with it ?” 

“Harry Smith’s at the wheel, an’ he told me 
the mate took the lamp out the binnavle to light 
his cigar, and ’at the wind blew it out.” 

“ Fudge! a tikely story. Now I know bet- 
ter’n that; Mr. Evans is too good a sailor, an’ 
knows too much to do such a trick as that. But 
turn in, turn in; I want to get asleep afore one 
bell.”” And as the meek subject of his displeas- 
ure obeyed him, he turned over in his berth and 
was fast asleep, long ere the former could still 
his throbbing heart, or choke down the anguish 
which foand vent in deep sobbing. 

The scene in which he is introduced to our 
readers is a fair illustration of his lot, rendered 
so bitter by the joint chastisement, reproaches, 
threats and accusations, which were showered 
upon him on all sides, none manifesting for him 
the least degree of sympathy, or the slightest 
shade of pity. Yet I have no desire to convey, 
by this assertion, the idea that all that ship’s 
company were demons of cruelty. Far from it! 
It numbered as many humane men, perhaps, as 
any other crew afloat; men who, had they been 
placed on land, and surrounded by different as- 
sociations, would doubtless have proved exem- 
plary for their kindness towards their fellow- 
creatures, and as defenders of the weak and the 
oppressed. But in their present position, and 
Surrounded by existing associations, it required 
some unusual manifestation of flagrant cruelty 
to arouse the dormant sympathies of their 
nature, or awaken their slumbering pity. 

Could they have placed themselves in his po- 
sition for a brief period, how readily would they 
have afforded him the sympathy he so much 
needed, and by its cheering influence enabled 
him to battle successfully with the difficulty which 
environed him. But no such fortune was in 
Store forhim. He must toil on, unloved and 





unpitied, with no hope to cheer him during the 
dreary period which must elapse ere his foot again 
pressed the soil of his native land, and he was | 
released from thraldom. 


morning, a few days after the scene described in | 
the commencement of our sketch. 


worthy, ente:ing the cabin from the pantry. 

on the transom, yesterday ?” 

the steward, vonfusedly. 

som, yesterday ?” 

and things usually there.” 

and white alternately, betraying an unusual de- 
gree of confusion. 

manded his interrogator, somewhat sternly, 
regarding him with evident suspicion. 


portion of the time he was so engaged.” 


which I placed on the transom yesterday forenoon, 
when called on deck in a hurry,and which I forgot 
altdgether until I discovered its absence from the 
usual place of deposit, when I recollected sub- 
jecting it to inspection yesterday, and also leav- 
ing it exposed on the transom.” 


cord. Send that boy here.” 


a few moments the cabin boy entered the cabin 





“Steward!” exclaimed Captain Hardy, one 


“Did you call me, sir?’ demanded that 
“Yes. I wish to know if you found anything 
“ Anything on the transom, sir?” responded 


“Yes. Did you observe nothing on the tran- 





“No—no, sir—that is, nothing but the books, 


“ Are you sure ?” 
“Yes sir.” And the speaker turned red 


“Who dusted the transom yesterday?” de- 


“ Willard, sir, he always does.” 
“Ah, true; I remember, now, I was present a 


“ Why, sir; is anything missing?” 
“ Yes, indeed—a case of rings of great value, 


“Strange! what could become of it?” 
“Not at all; it never moved of its own uc- 


The steward departed for this purpose, and in 


and confronted the captain, who demanded, 
sternly : 

“ You dusted that transom yesterday ?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir,” faltered the boy, cowering 
beneath the severe regards of his questioner. 

“ Well, where’s the small casket, or box, which 
stood just here at the time you commenced ?” 
resumed Captain Hardy, indicating with his 
finger a spot just beneath the mirror which 
graced the ship’s sternpost. 

“J—I don’t know, sir; I didn’t see no box,” 
replied the boy, hesitatingly. 

“You didn’t see no box? Come, come, that 
wont do. You must not prevaricate with me; 
I wont stand it. Tell me where that box is.” 

“I don’t know, sir; indeed I don’t. I did 
not see it.” And the boy cowered almost to the 
deck, white with fear, as the angry man advanced 
menacingly towards him. 

“ Liar!” he ejaculated, halting within a few 
paces of the trembling youth. ‘*Do you dare 
assert a falsehood? You must have seen it; 
you are the only person who could hate seén it, 
except myself. Confess you stole it, and I’ll let 
you off easily ; but if you persist in this false- 
hood, I'll flog the flesh off your bones!” 

* “Stole it ?’ exclaimed the terrified child. “ O, 
ao, I never stole anything in all my life. Indeed, 
I did not!” he continued, dropping on his knees 
at the captain’s feet, and giving free vent to his 
tears. 

“Up, up, I say, you grovelling worm, if you 
would not have me crush you!” shouted the en- 
raged captain, who deemed he saw in the result 
of the child’s terror unmistakable evidence of 
his guilt ; while the poor little fellow, in obedi- 
ence to his command, regained an upright pos- 
ture, trembling in every limb, when the captain 
resumed. ‘ What do you mean by persisting in 
this falsehood? Do you think you can escape 
with your ill-gotten gain ?”’ 

“Perhaps you had better have his berth and 
chest searched at once, Captain Hardy,” sug- 
gested the steward, who entered just then, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Evans. 

“Yes, yes, search everything belonging to 
him, steward, and you, Mr. Evans, go with him 
as a witness.” 

“O, now you will believe me !” exclaimed the 
boy, amid his tears. ‘Now you will know I’m 
innocent !”” 

“Guilty, Iam afraid,” rejoined the captain, 
regarding him half angrily, half grieved. The 
expression of the lad’s countenance indicated 
conscious innocence at the moment; but his de- 
meanor at first had been as clearly indicative of 
guilt, and being deemed sufficient evidence 
thereof, by the former was still considered as 
such in the absence of more convincing evidence 
to the contrary. 

The mate and steward were not long absent, 
ere they returned, bringing with them, as evi- 
dence of the boy’s guilt, the missing casket with 
about half its original contents, which Mr. Evans 
affirmed he found concealed beneath the mattress 
of the bunk occupied by Willard. This was 
received as conclusive evidence of the youth’s 
guilt, by his commander, who would not permit 
him a word in self-defence, but inflicted upon 
him then and there summary chastisement, as a 
reward for the apparent falsehood he had uttered, 
at the same time declaring his intention of hand- 
ing him over to the civil authorities, as soon as 
the ship reached a home port. 

The punishment inflicted upon the youth was 
so severe as to incapacitate him for further dis- 
charge of his duties for the present; but he was 
denied the privilege ot rest, being obliged to con- 
tinue the discharge of them at the peril of his 
lite. This he did without a murmur, while his 
dim eye brightened and his cheeks glowed at 
times with a supernatural lustre ; such as never 
glowed there before, and was but the herald of 
that disease which had marked him for its prey, 
and had already fastened upon his vitals. 

The late discovery of his seeming guilt ren- 
dered his position still more unenviable, while as 
a natural result thereof, he was banished to the 
forecastle, and from thence by the men, being at 
length compelled to take refuge in the long boat, 
where he was exposed to the fury of the elements 





to such a degree as te hasten the advance of his 
disease. He was no longer permitted to do 
daty in the cabin, but compelled to stand a regu- 
lar watch at night, doing duty as look-out, even 
though kept on deck, day after day from early 
dawn till dark, as a punishment for some real or 















































fancied neglect of duty, or inability to perform 
tasks in reality beyond his strength. 

Such treatment was more than he could en- 
dure, and as a natural result, his constitution 
gave way before it, and he was stretched, moan- 
ing in pain, upon his rough pallet, in the un- 
sheltered long boat, ere they reached their des- 
tined port. Moved by pity for him at last, the 
carpenter, hitherto apparently oblivious of his 
existence, removed him to his own room, and 
ministered to his wants, if not tenderly, at least 
humanely, and by so doing, recalled his fleeting 
spirit, and prolonged his life. 

During this attack of illness he was permitted 
to rest in peace, and this rest, combined with the 
genial air of Batavia, restored in a great meas- 
ure his health, but failed to raise his drooping 
spirits. Nothing seemed to affect them now; 
not even the visible distrust with which he was 
regarded by all. 

The ship was homeward bound, and he was 
again on duty ; as usual performing double tasks, 
and faring the worst ofall the crew, having 
failed to gain one frignd among the crew save 
the carpenter, and his frieydship was rather the 
offspring of pity than love, and therefore, not 
very deep or permanent. Still he was the only 
one of all that crew who recognized his claims 
upon humanity, and therefore the only one in 
whom the little outcast reposed any confidence. 
Into his reluctant ear he poured the brief detail 
of his former life and longings, hopes and aspi- 
rations, sorrows, struggles, wrongs, and despair, 
and ended by vehemently asserting his entire 
innocence of the crime charged against him. 

The carpenter paid but little attention to his 
asseverations of innocence at the time; but re- 
verting to the affair sometime after, subjected the 
boy to a severe cross-examination, which resulted 
in the full establishment of his innocence in the 
mind of the former; which fact, when coupled 
with some points in his previous history, so 
moved his auditor that he espoused His cause, 
declaring his faith in his honesty, and his deter- 
mination to befriend him henceforth. 

But the friendship of the carpenter, instead of 
proving beneficial to the boy, had quite a reverse 
effect; causing captain and mates to regard him 
with augmented aversion, and treat him with 
increasing severity, deeming his newly-acquired 
friend an unquestionable proof of his duplicity, 
and if possible, confirming their opinion of his 
guilt. Under their renewed harshness he declined 
quickly, until it became evident to his new-found 
friend, that he could not long survive, when he 
essayed the task of procuring his exemption 
from duty, stating his fears for his life. 

“Let him die, then,” exclaimed the exasper- 
ated captain, on whose private purse the loss 
sustained had made a serious inroad. “Let the 
confounded thief die; Bwill save his country ex- 
pense, and cheat the man of at least one 
fee.” 5 

“But Iam certain o* that boy’s innocence, 
Captain Hardy,” returned the carpenter. 

“ That boy’s fol-de-#” "- Gurpenter, I wish you 
to examine the head {curr yfore-topmast forth- 
with, and report its cot ~bjg ,to me.” And the 
incensed captain tngne¢, &,aptly away, resolved 
to hear no more in his 4tim’s behalf. 

A week later, the ems“ ated youth encountered 
his gaze fora few mom™s, while employed in 
polishing the brass work” inlaid in the main cap- 
stan head, as he passed from the cabin to the 
quarter deck, when he was joined by Mr. Evans, 
to whom he said : . 

“Ts that boy really ill ?” 

“No, sir; at least I guess he only shams sick. 
He don’t complain of being so, however.” 

“Willard! Willard! Come, my poor boy, 
eight bells has struck and the wheel been relieved 
some time. I’m afeared Mr. Evans’ll be after 
you if you don’t turn out, and show yourself on 
deck,” said the carpenter, as turning over in his 
berth, and leaning half over its edge, he laid his 
hand gently on the shoulder of the youth—who 
occupied the lower berth—soon after the morn- 
ing watch was called, on the morning succeeding 
the conversation just recorded. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the boy, so feebly that 
the carpenter started, and striking a light with a 
lucifer, lit the lamp ; while the boy continued, “ I 
heard the watch called, and tried to turn out; 
but ’twant no use, I couldn’t do it.” 

“ Ah, so soon!”” muttered the carpenter ; de- 
manding after a momentary pause, ‘‘ Have you 
slept any since you turned in ?” 

“No, sir; I have been in such pain that I 
could not sleep.” 

“ Where is the pain ?” 

“In my breast and left side. O—I can—O— 
I can hardly breathe sometimes.” 

“ Ah, I see how it is. Lie still, be quiet as 
possible, and do not attempt to speak.” 

“ Ha! aint you out yet, you young sojer ?” de- 
manded Mr. Evans, entering the carpenter’s 
room abruptly, and advancing to the sick boy’s 
berth. 

“Hush! Softly, Mr. Evans! 
him, if you please.” 

“ Answer for yourself, meddler! And just 
recollect those persons are most esteemed who 
pay most attention to their own affairs.” 

“Doubtless, sir, and as I have a decided 
aversion to all unnecessary noise and disturbance 
in this room, at present, 1 must beg you to talk 
in a lower key.” 

“ Indeed, old blunderhead! Come, you lub- 
ber, out o’ this, I say!’ continued the mate, 
tearing the blanket from the form of the sick 
youth, and reaching his right hand and arm to- 
wards him, evidently intending to drag him out 
by force; when the carpenter laid a restraining 
hand on his arm, saying : 

“No, sir; you can’t drag that boy out of his 
berth in this room—so long as he is in his pres-' 
ent condition—if you are mate *” 

“I can’t, hey?” demanded the mate, strug- 
gling violently, but in vain. 

“No, you can’t! Neither shall you bluster 
here, as you chouse!, I wish you to understand 
that here, in this litle seven-by nine place, I 
command, and deeming you to be an intruder, 
have half a mind to kick you out.” 

“ Matineer.”” 

“ Ay, mutineer, if you will! I like the term; 
it graces well the lips of a tyrannical coward like 








































Tl answer for 


thyself. That poor boy! Tookathim! had he 
strength to obey the summons of the bell, 
he would have saved you the journey here; but 
I'm afeared he has stood his last watch, and if 
so, who think you is accountable for his death * 
O, no ye don’t! 
the main deck ; here, I disown your authority, as 
I defy your power !’”” 


This is my room, recollect, not 


‘Look here, carpenter, if you don’t rue this, 


for the rest of this voyage, then my name aint 
Sam Evans.” 
impotent rage, at his antagonist, he retreated, 
leaving the latter to allay the apprehension of his 
protege, in which task he had not succeeded when 
the captain entered, followed by his two subor- 
dinates, the former exclaiming : 


And shaking his clenched fist in 


“ How’s this, carpenter? Mr. Evans charges 


you with violent resistance of his authority.” 


“ Of his inhuman cruelty, sir! Why, Captain 


Hardy, had you been in my place, you too, would 
have resisted. He made use of language to me, 
in this room, which I deemed an insult, and as 
such resented. And he attempted to remove 
from that berth by brute force, a dying boy. I 
prevented him, and will to the utmost of my 
power, all who may make a like attempt. 
tain Hardy, you are human—you have a heart 
—will you permit your officers to pursue even to 
the grave, with their brutal cruelty, a homeless, 
friendless orphan, whatever may be his crime ?”’ 


Cap- 


“ Carpenter, my officers execute my orders in 


spite of all opposition, and woe to him who 
raises his fingers to resist! 
man in irons !”” 


Mr. Evans, put that 


“Trons, Captain Hardy?” 
“Yes, irons, carpenter! O, you need not look 


a threat, much less speak it; I will take the 
responsibility.” 


“To which you are welcome, sir,” said the 


carpenter, presenting his wrists to receive the 
steel ruffles which the mate was engaged in un- 
locking ; adding, ‘‘ Let me warn you, Captain 
Hardy, to be very careful how you proceed with 
regard to that boy. 
move him to the cabin, and afford him such 
care as his case demands—” 


’Twere much better to re- 


“O, yes, I'll remove him, cuss him!” hissed 
the captain, bursting with rage, and grasping 
the terror-stricken youth by the shirt collar, he 
hauled or dragged him violently from the berth, 
exclaiming, ‘ Come out, you wolf’s whelp! You 
confounded storm breeder, you thought to create 
a mutiny in your favor, did ye? Coie, stand 
on your feet, cuss you! I’ll stand no more o’ 
your nonsense!” he continued, as the boy made 
a feeble and vain effort to stand alone and reel- 
ing backward, sunk faint and half senseless on 
the carpenter’s chest. 

“Would you murder him, Captain Hardy ?” 
demanded the carpenter, thrusting the mate 
aside, and interposing his person between the 
tyrant and his victim, while with outstretched 
arm he barred the former’s adyance. 

“T shall be tempted to alte you, ose 
Beware. I say, if yeu value your lite—Dbeware! 

A violent fit of coughing now attracted the 
attention of all to the boy, whose frame was con- 


| then strain, and boil the liquor fifteen minutes Jonger 
with the other two quarts of water, 
| to work, add a table-spoonful of yeast. 


| closely and regularly packed in with the small ends 





vulsed, and features dreadfully contorted, with « 


the effort to raise the impediment to his respira- 
tion. At length it came! and his friend dropped 
kneeling by his side, uttering a cry of deep com- 
miseration, while Captain Hardy and his mates 
fell back aghast, as they witnessed the torrent of 
blood which burst from his mouth, and quickly 
drenched his person. The two latter quickly 
sought the main deck, leaving their superior a 
horror-stricken afid spell-bound witness of the 
scene; while the carpenter supported the dying 
boy on his manly bosom, and engaged in a vain 
@ffort to stay the effusion of blood. He might 
as easily have stemmed the falls pf Niagara; the 
ensanguined stream still flowed on, and in a few 
brief minutes Willard Marvin had ceased to 
breathe. 

“ Dead !” ejaculated Captain Hardy, horrified, 
when convinced that all was over, 

“ Ay, inhuman monster! Thanks to you, he 
has kept his last watch; but I hope to be pres- 
ent when you and the inhuman instruments of 
your cruelty are arraigned at the bar of your 
country, and held to answer for the murder !” 

“Murder! Beware, carpenter; you are in 
my power, and shall answer to the charge of 
mutiny, ere I have done with you! For the 
present I leave you free ; but beware!” So say- 
ing, Captain Hardy retired, leaving the carpen- 
ter to dispose of the remains of his victim as he 
chose for the present. But he went not alone; 
henceforth an accusing angel was ever at his 
elbow, breathing in his ear the appalling term— 
murderer. ° 

On the evening of that daft as the sun was 


about disappearing beneath the western horizon, 
the ship’s main-yards were hove aback, and the 
body of the boy, shrouded in cotton duck, and 
heavily loaded with ballast, was brought to the 
gangway, where Captain Hardy explained to the 
crew the cause of his death, giving such color to 
the explanation as was necessary to shield him- 
self and officers from blame, and causing a 
minute of the same to be entered in the logbook, 
to which he obtained the names of several of the 
crew as witnesses. This being done, the body 
was arranged for burial, and the burial service 
commenced, at the proper portion of which the 
body descended with a splash, and the ocean 
closed over the remains of the murdered cabin 
boy. 

Does the reader ask, were ever his murderers 
brought to justice? No. But his only friend in 
that vessel paid the penalty of his friendship by 
serving the State seven years in Charlestown 
prison, to which he was sentenced on a charge 
of mutiny, sworn to by both mates and the 
steward, while the counter charge of murder 
against them, in connection with the captain, was 
quashed by the evidence of those men whose 
names were appended to the captain’s explana- 
tion of the boy’s death. 

Not long ago, a dying man confessed to the 
theft for which that boy was punished, and which 
led to his subsequent death; explaining the 
measures adopted to free himself from, and 
fasten suspicion on another. And on that con- 
fession, joined to a knowledge of the leading 
incidents in the victim’s previous career, is the 
foregoing narrative founded. 
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(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Irish Moss Ale. 


Take one ounce of Irish moss, one ounce of hops, one 
ounce of ginger, one ounce of Spanish juice, one pound 
of sugar. and ten quarts of water. Boil the moss and 
other things for fifteen minutes with five quarts of water; 











When cool enough 
Leave it about 
twelve hours; then take off the yeast, and the ale may 
be bottled, or putin a barrel. It keeps well for several 
weeks in a cool place; and if well made up, is nearly as 
ripe as ginger beer. This quantity gives a small basinfu) 
of yeast that does well for bread. Theale has been found 
strengthening, as well as @ useful substitute for malt ale. 















To preserve Eggs. 
Nearly fill a deep earthen vestel with fresh-laid eggs, 







downwards. In another vessel put as much quick-lime 
as you think will turn enough water to fill up the egg 
vessel into the consistency of thick cream Let the lime 
and water stand two or three days, stirring it frequently, 
and then, if thick enougt, pour it over the eggs, Alling 
the vessel quite up. Take care to place the egg vessel in 
forme corner where it will not be likely to be disturbed, 
and the eggs will keep good any Jength of time. The 
experience of many years proves this to be the simplest, 
but most effective mode of preserving eggs for poaching, 
and for all culinary purposes. 





















Toilet Soap. 

To make this soap fit for toilet purposes, it is only ne- 
cessary to cut it into thin shavings, place it in a very 
nice tin pan, add a little water, searcely enough to cover 
the shavings, set it on come embers and stir and beat it 
with ® nice spoon till it becomes a smooth jelly; while in 
this state, if you wish to color it, dissolve Chinese ver- 
milion in # little water, and stir itin till you get the de- 
sired hue; take it off the fire, and add oil of lavender, 
bergamot, saseafras, or any other essential oi], the scent 
of which you like; and while it is somewhat liquid, pour 
it iato moulds. 


















To restore the Color to Mahogany. 

Wash well with soap and water, and then polish daily 
with the following oil: take half an ounce of alkanet 
root, cut sr-all, and add to # pint of linseed oil; when 
this has stood for a week, add half an ounce of powdered 
gum arabic, and an ounce of shellac varnish; let these 


stand in a bottle by the fire for a week, thenstrain. Rub 
well in. 














Giblet Pie. 

For goose giblets, you must boil them a short time; 
when cold, chop them in small pieces, and cut the giz. 
zard, heart, and liver in slices; stew them for a quarter 
of an hour in some good stock; when cold, line your dish 
with veal cutlets, or ramp steaks; use hard boiled eggs 
to this pie; then season; if to go into an imitation 
raised pie, thicken the giblets—if in a dish, garnish. 












Herrings boiled. 

Boil six herrings about twenty minutes in plenty of 
salt and water, but only just to simmer; then have * 
ready the following sance; put half a gill of cream upon 
the fire ia a stewpan; when it boils, add eight spoonsfal 
of melted butter, an ounce of fresh Sutter, a little pepper, 
salt, and the juice of half a’lembn ; dress the fish upon a 
dish without a napkin, sat. jver and serve. 



















Pomatum for the crowth of the TeiRy 

* Meit together four ounces each of beef marrow and oil 
of mace, and having strained through a fine sieve, stir in 
(previously dissolved in half an ounce of tincture of tolu) 
two drachms of baleam of tolu, and one drachm each of 
ail of cloves, and the same of camphor. A piece the size 
of a pea only to be well rubbed in night and morning. 



















To take fresh Paint out of a Coat. 

Take immediately a piece of cloth and rub the wrong 
side of it on the paint-epot. If no othercloth is at hand. 
part of the inside of the coat-skirt will do. This simple 
application will generally remove the paint when quite 
fresh. Otherwise, rub some ether on the spot with your 
finger. 















Blackberry Syrup. 

To two quarte of juice take one pound of loaf sugar, 
half an ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of cinnamon— 
pulverized—a quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce 
of allspice. Boil all together for a short time, and when 
cold, add one pint of fourth proof brandy. 






Tapioca Pudding. 
Bo! a pint and a half of new milk with four spoonsful 
of tapioca, lemon-peel, cinnamon, and nutmeg; sweeten 
to taste; then mix with it four eggs; put a paste round 
the dish, and bake slowly. 
Beef Steak Pie. 
Take some good steaks, beat them with a rolling-rin, 
and season them with pepper and salt; fill a dish with 
them, adding as much water as will half fill it. then cover 
it with a good crust, and bake it well. 





To prevent Lock-jaw. 
Immerse the part injured in strong lye, as warm as 
can be borne. But first, as in all cases of wounds, apply 

| spirits of turpentine on lint. 





| Butter. 

In churning cream, add s lump of butter to the cream 

' before commencing, and the butter will come in two- 
thirds the time it would without. 


Por Indigestion. 
Peach meats are excellent for indigestion; eat slowly 
from one to six. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TeenTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popu y 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve ite remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Prorortat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit « larger de, of intelligence 
than those who do not have accens to this admirsbie me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

top> It is beautifully printed, with au average of twenty 
fine engravings each weck. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

(> It gives original views of the various eithes of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

i> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(> It is admitted on e@il bands to be the cheepest 
weekly paper in the world’ 

(> Iteengravings educete the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with al! noted localities 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand spiendid engravings 

CP Thus forming a per origival in derign, and « 

| favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS ‘ 


| One copy, Ome year..... 
One co vy. two years... 
Five copies. Ome VOOr..... 6.2.6 sccreseeees e 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the ciub).... 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 
cP et copies sent when desired. 
Published each Sarvapar. by M M BALLOU, 
j No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JAMIE. 


BY MYRA DENTON. 


Ring out, ring out, thou lonely bell, 
My heart was breaking ere thy knell 
Came wailing on the midnight air. 
Yes! ring out in mournful numbers, 
My poor Jamie gently s!umbers— 
I have smoothed his golden hair. 


The yellow stars in mockery shine, 

As I press his cold cheek now to mine— 
So cold and calmly, sweet and still; 

No more his loving heart will beat, 

No more I'll hear his accents sweet,— 
Wail out, old bell—wail out thy fill. 


The mild-eyed moon sails slow above, 
The hushed birds dream in beds of love, 
And bowed I sit by his still, white bed; 
Unstrung the harp, and broke the lute— 
Voiceless anguish, pulseless, mute— 
0, Jamie dear, why art thou dead? 


Throb on! throb on! old bell, so slow; 
Weep drops of blood with sobbings low, 
And tell my woe to the midnight air; 
My burning eyes are glazed and dry. 
My bursting heart too numb to sigh; 
O, tears, sweet tears, for Jamie fair? 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 

Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms or arts, 
Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes tame; 
Verse echoes not one beating of their hearts, 
History is but the shadow of their shame, 

Art veils her glass, or from the pageant starts, 

As to oblivion their blind millions fleet, 

Staining that hea?en with obscure imagery 

Of their own likeness. What! are members kvit 
By force or custom? Man, who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of himself; in it 

Must be supreme, establishing his throne 

On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 

Of hopes and fears—being himself alone.—SHRLLEY. 





TRUTH AND RIGHT. 
And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well rours the storm to them that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


Proclaiming social Truth shall spread, 
And Justice, e’en though thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead.—Tannyson. 





A CALM. 

Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of aspen tall. The uncurling floods, diffused 
In glassy adth, seem through delusive lapse, 
For ‘of their course. ’Tis silence all, 


And pleasing expectation. THoMsoN. 





THE BRAVE. 


The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppressed with odds, 
Are touched with a desire to shield or save.—BrRon. 


The Romanc-Af History. 


THE STORY OF RACHEL FELIX. 


BY MARY W. JANVRBIN. 














Ir was at the sunset of a long, bright, spring 
day, in early March, 1821, that a strolling Jewish 
hawker, accompanied by his wife, and two or 
three little ones, paused from the day’s toilsome 
journey through the Tyrol, in the quiet little 
Swiss village of Munf. 

All that day, and for many preceding ones, 
had the little train wound its way along through 
fertile valleys and country roads, past smiling 
vineyards and broad wheat fields just showing a 
faint green, the dark-eyed, swarthy-skinned son 
of Israel crying his wares with shrill voice, and 
hoarding his gains with all his nation’s fondness 
—the pale, patient wife, like Rebekah of old, 
“fair to look upon,” but now silent and weary- 
looking, who had forborne to utter a word of 
fatigue through all the long day’s journey—and 
the dark-eyed dusky-haired children, who, less 
patient than their gentle mother, began to make 
complaint, as children are wont, of “ being so 
tired,” and welcomed gladly the sunset hour 
that would bring them rest. 

“Thou art worn and ill,” said the hawker, 
bestowing a glance on his wife, and apparently 
noticing for the first time her pale, tried face, 
and air of suppressed suffering, as they drew 
near the village which slept in the lap of a smil- 
ing valley. ‘Sarah, take from thy mother the 
package of stuff—and, wife, we will not travel 
again till thou art stronger. I fear we have 
come on too fast this day; but the fruit of our 
day’s work has been no meagre one,” ‘and the 
Israelite displayed his leathern pouch, filled with 
the coin he had taken in barter for yoods from 
the Back on his shoulders. 

“ Yea, Felix, I am tired, and would fain rest,” 
replied the dark-eyed Jewess, mildly. “We 
will lay by at the village till I am strong again. 
Mayhap these folk will buy all your stuffs; at 
least, we have the means to pay for lodging for 
ourselves and our children during our sojourn. 
Tis a long day’s journey we have walked through 
the Tyrol.” 

And so, while the sunset shadows stretched 
away over wheatfield and vineyard, gilding the 
hoary crests of the distant Alps, darkening 
the chasms, and broad lakes, muftling some way- 
side cross in darker gloom, and deepening along 
the country track the travellers had left behind 
them—their feet trod the streets of quiet Munf, 
and the kind-hearted Swiss peasants welcomed 
the weary family to their hearths and homes. 
Days passed, in which the dark-eyed Jewess 
abode in the cottage of a generous vine-grower, 
whose wife sewed and chatted with her guest, 
while the children of the two played together 
among the vines and early blooming flowers 
without the cottage door; nor was the hawker 
idle, for, from morning till sundown, he dis- 
played his wares at every door of the little 
hamlet, till his shrunken pack and swelling purse 
gave token of his thrifty calling, and scarce a 
good housewife or maiden in that Swiss village 
but displayed on her person some gay stuff or 

tinselled ornament he had urged upon her. 

And there, too, came the hour of trial for the 
worn and weary Jewish mother; for on the 


night of March 24th, she gave birth to a dangh- 








ter, thus consecrating to that humble, wayside, 
Swiss hamlet the honor which all the future 
cannot wrest from it—the honor that will bring 
thither pilgrims from every land and clime—to 
look upon the birthplace of the humble Jewish 
hawker’s child, and yet the greatest artiste whom 
the world afterward saw — the incarnation of 
passion, power, genius and tragedy—Rachel! 

“Now, good wife, we must be moving again,” 
said the hawker, when his infant had gained a 
few weeks of its little life; ‘already we have 
made a long rest; and since I have replenished 
my pack at Berne, I will journey northward, 
into the mountainous Cantons, and there dispose 
my wares. And I will buy a stout mule to 
carry my pack, and when you grow weary, will 
transfer the goods to my own stout shoulders, 
and you, with the infant Rachel, shall ride over 
the rough ways. The little ones can trudge 
along easily, for children’s hearts are light, and 
children’s feet are not soon weary; and since 
our little Sarah has been blessed with such a 
gift for singing, I have a mind that she should 
earn us a few coin by trolling ballads in the 
streets of hamlets and towns through which we 
may pass. What think ye of it, wife?” 

“Yea, Felix, our Lord God of Israel hath 
bestowed upon the child a marvellous voice. I 
bethink me of ‘the sweet singers of Israel’ when 
I listen; and it is surely pleasant to hear children 
carol light, happy songs,” replied the Jewess. 

And so the family wound on throughout 
Switzerland, the hawker crying and selling his 
wares, the children skipping and playing along 
their journey—now pausing to pull the wild 
flowers, or to rest at the foot of some wayside 
cross, too innocent to reck who slept there, “ un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung »_while the little 
Sarah carolled in the streets of towns and 
villages, adding her mite to her father’s stores, 
and the mother trudged wearily along beside 
her husband, and the great black eyes of the 
infant in her arms gradually learned to rove 
from her mother’s face, to the new and strange 
objects constantly presented to her. 


















































































A few years went by, and we behold the fam- 
ily of the Jewish hawker settled down at Lyons, 
a more congenial home to the mother with her 
growing family, since it afforded her rest from 
the wandering life she had hitherto led ; and the 
father became the lessee of a small dingy shop, 
underneath the apartments occupied by his wife 
and children, where were collected the various 
goods, articles of jewelry, etc., usually found in 
a Jew’s shop, by the sale of which he contrived 
to add daily to his little stores. 

And in this city, also, the eldest child, Sarah, 
again took up her life of singer, daily going forth 
into the streets and various cafes, and this time 
accompanied by the little Rachel, who, at the 
close of her sister’s songs, collected in her tam- 
bourine money from admiring connoisseurs. At 
day-break the mother’s hands clothed these little 
» Smeocthed their coal hlack hair, taught 
them the formula of that Hebrew faith in which 
she had been born, and to which her children 
always clung ; then busied herself all day with 
her younger brood, while their childish feet 
sought the thronged streets, cafes and pleasure- 
grounds of the city—the sweet voice of the 
elder carolling, blithe French songs, and the 
large black eyes of the tiny Rachel smiling 
thanks to the kind monsieur or madame, who 
dropped a sou into her tambourine. 

Who, then, of the throng who bestowed their 
coin upon this pale, thin, meagre, ill-clad, little 
wanderer, saw trace of her, who, years afterwards, 
on the boards of the Theatre Royale, moved all 
the Parisian world? Who, then, pausing a mo- 
ment to look into the lambent eyes of the Jew- 
ish child, read therein their wondrous prophecy ? 

In 1830, the Felix family removed to Paris— 
a new and untried field of action. Here again 
the mother pursued her household cares, and the 
Jew hisemployment, and the little girl Sarah her 
roleof singer at the cafes and on the Boulevards, 
but the little Rachel was ‘promoted from the: 
financial department to join her sister in her 
songs and ballads. 

“What is your name, my child?” asked a 
grave, benevolent looking man, one morning, 
attracted by the child’s clear, liquid voice, as he 
was sauntering along the gay Boulevards. 

“Rachel Felix, monsieur,” replied the sweet 
voice, while she dropped a graceful courtesy, as 
monsieur slid a golden coin into her thin little 
hand. 

“ And why do you sing all day in the streets, 
my child ?” 

« Ah, bon monsi it-is to earn a sou, and 
sometimes a kind seisits bestows upon mea 
franc, but Sarah and I carry it home to our 
mere,” and the girl’s lustrous eyes glistened her 
thanks. 

“ And how should you like to accompany me 
tothe great church Notre Dame, and hear the 
grand organ play?” he asked smilingly. 

« Eh, bien—tres bien, bon monsieur !” exclaimed 
the eager child. 

“You love to sing, mon enfant?” 

“ Qui, monsieur !”’ and she broke forth into a 
joyous carol. 

“Where do you live, petite une?” 

“In de Rue Viendres tu et vois ma chere 
mere, monsieur ?” 

The result of, that visit to the apartments of 
the Jewish hawker and his wife has been seen 
by those who are familiar with the career of 
Rachel. The visitor, who was no other than M. 
Charon, founder of the royal institution for the 
study of sacred music, obtaining the consent of 
her parents by representing the advantages of 
such a career for their wonderfully endowed 

child, at once took charge of her fortunes. She 
remained under his tuition for some months, but 
at length discovering that her vocal develop- 
ments suited her more for the dramatic than 
the musical profession, her patron accordingly 
placed her under the tuition of M. St. Aulaire. 
Here, in /’ ecole dramatique, her true home was 





perasal of which not only stereotyped them into 
her memory, but enforced their soul and spirit 
into her life, till tragedy was Rachel and Rachel 
was tragedy! In April, 1897, the artiste made 
her debut at Gymanse, in a play entitled “La 
Vendeenne.” 
exceptionable, but giving no token of her par- 
ticular talent, Rachel made no particular sensa- 
tion. But on the 24th of June, 1838, at the 
Theatre Francaise, Rachel burst like a comet on 
the dramatic world. She played Camille to an 
audience which almost went mad with enthu- 
siasm—to an excited people, whose applause was 
not only that of shout, and stamp, and bravo, but 
who gave the fitter tribute of hushed breath and 
tearful silence. From that hour, there was a new 
meteor of unrivalled brilliancy in the dramatic 
sky, and from that night her European reputa- 
tion was dated. Various were the pieces in 
which this tragedienne gave token of her won- 
derful genius—in “ Adrienne ” and many others, 
she was pre-eminent; but in Camille she was 
unsurpassable, and must continue so, till a 
greater star than hers, tow set, shall flash 
across the dramatic sky—and that shall be—ah! 
when? Camille always remained the most cele- 
brated character in her repertoire. 


of triumphant success, began the love-dream of 
Rachel’s life. Whose pen shall chronicle the. 
first wild, thrilling bliss of the woman who hears 
from ardent lips the story of passion—alas, a 
guilty passion, unhallowed by churchly rite !— 
and that woman, her with the heart of fire— 
Rachel ? 


and the code of woman’s honor in lax, gay, /a belle 
France, is lighter held than in colder climes ; but 
more’s the pity, that a great soul yielded up its 
woman’s virtue! 
have married the father of her first child, the 
Count Walewski, and thus have become the 
sister-in-law of the emperor of the French, for 
Walewski was the son of the great Napoleon; 
and the reason assigned for his rejection was, 
that such a union would not have conduced to 
her happiness, since the noble count, though of 
so royal lineage, was poor in purse, and would 
have squandered the earnings of her profession, 
which, with the natural instinct of her Israelitish 
race, she was said to be fond of hoarding. This 
we cannot believe; we do not believe that the 
great tragedienne preferred her gold to her 
honor. It may be that the fire of her ardent 
love had grown cold, for a nature like Rachel’s 
was capable of loving or hating with an equal 
degree of intensity. 
passionate nature, and as her loves were cher- 
ished with all the abando: 
her resolves and antipathigs may have been as 
firm and determined. 

from woman’s heart in 
the children of her soul 


in America. Mere, 
world in a furore. In 
Charleston, S. C., she hy 7 audiences enthralled 
by the grace and tragic 4 
and by the terrible fla¥iq},.0f her fierce black 
eyes. tei, 


hotel, and caught the “rull expression of her 
gaze, “I would not like to incur that woman’s 
hate !” 
said to me, “Rachel was on the stage, and I 
trembled. The mere glance of her eye had a 
fiendish fascination—it made me shiver from 
head to foot. 
like nothing I ever heard, ever imagined ; but it 
was the glance of her terrible eye, the mobility 
of her features, their passion, wildness, pallor, 
which thrilled me. 
vulsively, her hollow lips were pale as marble— 
the very spirit of tragedy seemed essenced in 
her terrible voice—but burning, burning, beneath 
the dome-like forehead which rises above the 
classic structure of her face, were those luminu us 
eyes. The eyes were Rachel!” 


umph. Every night the impersonations of her 
genius electrified the world of play-goers. Men 
and women grew pale as death beneath the 
tragic splendor of her genius. 
storms of applause heat the air; sometimes a 
rain of flowers fell at her feet. 
comparatively among her audiences could in- 
terpret much beside what was told in the univer- 
sal language of expression and gesture, still, so 
perfectly were the emotions which filled the soul 
of Rachel conveyed to them by the, varying 
shades of expression, and the play of her hands 
and arms, that but few, and very obtuse were 





found, and her true career first began. For 
months she studied under the best masters of 
elocution, and in 1836 was admitted as a pupil 
at the Conservatoire. For another year she 
remained at her studies—committing those won- 
derful tragedies of Racine and Corneille, the 
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Her performance was good, un- 


During these bright years, these sunny years 


Not mine. 
We know that her life had many temptations ; 


It is said that Rachel might 


Hers was a strong, deep, 
f her orient race—so 


_#ho can lift the veil 
matter of her loves, 


1855, Rachel set foot 
set the dramatic 
cit, York, Boston and 


In the early autumn 


of her attitudes, 


Said ono who encouf't\, d her at her private 


Another who saw her in “ Adrienne,” 


She spoke, and her voice was 


Her thin lips worked con- 


Rachel’s career in the new world was a tri- 


Sometimes 


Although few 


they, who did not comprehend all. She gave 


us the last flashes of her brilliant geniaus—but it 


seems a melancholy, but accredited fact, which 
is confirmed by her own letters, that here she 
first caught the cold, which finally terminated in 
that dreaded destroyer, consumption. She 
writes to a friend in New York: “I am really 
tired out—perfectly ‘tired out. If laurels ward 
off the thunder, they don’t keep me from grow- 
ing rusty. The fact is, I took cold in the train, 
and ever since I have been in Boston, have been 
coughing like a consumptive, which I am not, I 
beg you to believe, in spite of my pale com- 
plexion and seeming thinness.” 

Poor Rachel! the seeds of disease were al- 
ready sown, and our harsh, New England cli- 
mate may have ripened them. The transition to 
the sunny South, to the warmer clime of Cuba, 
to France—to Egyptgggpuld not save her. Nor 
airs laden with orange blossom or pomegranate 
fragrance, could bring the easier breath to the 
laboring lungs ; nor France, with Provence roses 
and luxuriant vines, restore the bloom to her 
cheek, or dimming splendor to her eye; nor 
lotus-flowers of Egypt recall the faded dreams 
of youth and passion; nor triumphal passage 
adown the Nile in a barge of Cleopatra-like 
magnificence, rescue her from phe thraldom of a 
conqueror more potent, and, alas, more terrible, 
than imperial Roman Casar—even Death ! 

There came a time when it was said Rachel 
was dying! And then, Rachel went home— 
home to the land of her childhood, if fot of her 
birth, to the land of her struggles, her loves, and 


her splendid triumphs. t 
prophecy, written at Havana just two years pre- 
vious, was literally fulfilled: “I have carried 
my name as far as I could, and I shall take my 
heart back to those who love me.” 
that in her last hours, the tragedienne desired 
her stage dresses, ornaments, and jewelry, to be 
spread out on the bed before her ; and, fingering 
them over with her diaphanous, emaciated hands, 
she mournfully exclaimed, “‘ Must I, then, part 
with you?” 
an exemplification of “ the ruling passion strong 
in death’”’—an Israelitish fondness for her gains ; 
rather let us recognize the association which ex- 
isted in her mind between these gaudy emblems 
and her brilliant successes. And yet, it isa 
mournful token of the influence earthly honors 
and distinctions can wield, even in the valley of 
shadows, over the soul just ready for its launch 
into that vast unknown sea, whose waters lave 
the shores of the silent land. 
evidence—may it also prove a monitor to some 
other soul, craving wholly earthly goods and 
distinctions. 
hushed whisper circled outwardly from Cannes 
throughout France—‘“ Rachel is dead!” And 
from thence, the waves of the Atlantic washed it 
to our shores—the mournful tidings—‘ Rachel 
is dead !” 
faith of her fathers in her dying moments; they 
said her heart beat slowly, lingeringly, pulsating 
even when the embalmers came to do their offite, 
ere they laid her away in the beautiful cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise. 
of life, and yet, not wonderfal, since the heart 
can remain young, even after the foam has long 
heen kissed from life’s mantling goblet, and the 
very dregs been exhausted. Not “strange ””— 
not “wonderful ”—for the heart of the mother 
lingered with her children. 
young to die—only thirty-seven. 
the hawker’s child of the humble Switzer village, 
the musician and singer of the cafes and Boule- 
yards of Paris, the queen of the Parisian stage, 
the empress of the drama, the incarnation of 
tragedy—only thirty-seven! , 


Greenhouse Plants. 





That sad, mournfal 


It is said 


Some would pronounce this but 


Sad, mournful 


There tame a later hour, when a 


They said she clung to the Hebrew 


Strange, wonderful tenacity 


And she was so 
Rachel Felix, 








Floral Department, — 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Where opening roses breathing sweets diffuse, 
And soft carnations shower their balmy dews ; 
Where lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 
The thin undress of superficial light ; 

And varied tulips show so dagzliug gay, 
Blushing iu bright diversities of day.—Pops. 


How to treat Plants. 


It is @ general complaint, that plants bought at auc-, 


tion, soon perish, and this need not be wondered at when 
the circumstances are considered. A great number of 
hardy roses, as well as many other hardy plants, are sold 
in full bloom during April and May. To bring them to 
such a stage of perfection so early in the season, @ con- 
siderable ameunt of artificial heat is necessary. The 
plants thus acquire a delicacy of texture, even in the 
earliest stages of their growth, and where they are sold 
atauction, they are generally brought direct from tht 
green-house, and the purchasergenerally takes home and 
plants them at once in the garden. If a cold blast oo-" 
curs, the flowers, leaves, and perhaps, the ends of the 
shoots, are killed, and if the plant itself is not killed, it 
is so far injured as to require the remainder of the season 
to recover. Now this might in many instances be avoid- 
ed, if, when you purchase a nice plant at auction you 
take it home, and place it in the window, or in some 
place where it can be sheltered, should a cold snap occur. 
You would thus have the benefit of the bloom, and the 
plant would retain its health till the season is far enough 
advanced to-admit of its being placed in the open ground, 
and many 4 valuable plant would thus escape a prema- 
ture death. 





Greenhouse plants should always be watered in the 


early portion of the day. In cold weather, early water- 
ing allows excess of moisture to evaporate before evening ; 
and the house will better resist cold. In summer, early 
watering charges the atmosphere with moisture, and the 
temperature is kept cool and healthful during the day. 
A more important reason for the practice arises from the 
fact that the water, and substances it holds in solution, 
absorbed by plants daring the night, is given off again 
by their leaves without benefiting the plant. The leaves 
must be exposed to the action of light before the car- 
bonic acid and other matters are decomposed. Light is 
necessary to the performance of those chemical actions 
which digest and retain the substances required to de- 
velope and extend the plant structure. The amount of 
water given off by the leaves at night, will, of course, be 
altogether dependent upon the hygrometic state of the 
atmosphere. 


The Camellia. 
To grow the camellia to perfection, Wilder recommends 


thst the plants have a good compost and complete drain- 
age provided, and at all seasons of the year a regular sup- 
ply of air and water—due regard being had to time and 


temperature. When not in a growing or flowering state, 


they need only be moderately watered, but on noavcount 
should they be suffered to become dry, under the erro- 


neous supposition that starving them for water will pro- 


duce a plentiful supply of flower-buds. At the time of 
flowering and making new wood, the plants should be 
abundantly supplied with water, and, when the young 
shoots are changing color and becoming hard, a heat of 
seventy to eighty degrees will cause the formation of a 


much greater profusion of blossom-buds. 





Moral of the Garden. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results 
ofa garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 
progressive. Each year does a work that nothing buts 
yearcan do. ‘Learn to labor and to wait,” isoneof the 
best lessons of a garden. All that is good takes time, and 
comes only by growth. 


Grass around Fruit Trees. 

No one who has the least knowledge of the cultivation 
of fruit, will allow grass to grow around his young trees. 
It is a great drawback upon their growth and health. 
For several years, at least—and we would recommend it 
at all times—the soil should be kept pulverized around 
the trunks of fruit trees. 

Climbing Roses. 

When climbing roses fail to run. which is often’the 
case, the remedy is to cut away all but three or four of 
the strongest shoots, and permit none but those to grow 
the first season. Give the plant plenty of manure—liquid 
manure—manure of almost any kind or description. By 
this means you can cause your climbing roses to grow to 
almost any exterft desired. 


L. E., West Harwich.—The peach-blossom signifies, “I 
am your captive ;” the dandelion, “ rustic oracle ;” the 
daffodil, ‘regard; aud the buttercup (king-cup), 
“ ingratitude ” and “ childishness.”” We know no way 
of preserving the color in pressing flowers. 2 

























talked too much, or for some reason or other; and re- 
solved not to speak to her fora long—long time. He 
kept his resolution for a few days very strictly. One 
Bis nightcap over kis: 
teap over ears, and his wife may say what 

watnke ben : ie chews scam: 
dle, and carries it to every nook and corner of thé room ; 
she removes stools, chairs, and tables, and looks carefully 
behind them. The husband sits up in bed, and in- 
quiringly at her movements ; he thinks that the din must 
have an end at last. But heis mistaken. His wife keeps 
ped geen d and searching. The husband loses patience, 
and cries: 


on a visit, and while there I found a kitten, which I 
beught and brought home for @ plaything for my two 
children. To prevent =e dispute about the ownership 
of puss, I proposed, and it 
the kitten should be mine, the body should be the baby’s, 
and Eddie, the eldest— but only three years—should be 
the proprietor of the long 
rather objected at first to this division, as putting him 
off with au extremely small share of the animal, but soon 
became reconciled to the division, and quite proud in his 
bp hn a} eS 
yy soon after, I heard the juss making a dreadiul 
mewing, and called out to Biaie? ee ~ 


I heard her cry.’ 
0, 1 didn’ 
part hollored !” 


reel in Georgia: 


ington county bar. Sitting opposite one another 
dieear-tebie ctbe =) cate 
bar in the court-house, and agreed as to the bar in the 
hotel—Wilson was describing the effects of a s: he 
made 8 few nights before at # great political meetfig in 
the village where Phinney resiues. 


with enthusiasm!” 


heard it called by that name before; we call it rum!"’ 


travelling in Italy. 


commander welcomed them iu these terms. * rope, how 










on!” 


control her own property, and incidentally advocating 
ae of the sexes—a touchy point with her—i 
putiu: 


tachments to men than wowen. Your dog, your parrot, 
and even your cat, already prefer me to you. How can 
you account for it, unless you allow there is more in us 





















could get hold of her. Too eager to wait till he hud fairly 
reached her, one of them, to the infinite amusemeut of 


the 

in his 
waiting for an answer), what will you ax to sail us to 
Albany—an’ you to ate us? or what will you ax aod we 


since, we were much amused at an encounter of wit be- 
each other's styles. Two of them a wood-engraver and a 


third, @ portrait-painter, who, at last, provoked beyond 


rear, by exclaiming: 
“What can soe Lrgnag 4 know about the philosophy 
of the art, who are but the 

’ 


given a few days since by @ person who was preseut at 


just took a little su'thing.” 





Qester’s Picnic. 


A man was angry with his wife, either because she 





bed, and wishes to sleep; he draws 
hears nothing of it. The wife then takes a can- 


tongue,” she answers; “and now that I 


A lady tells this story: ‘I have been out in Indiana 


was agreed, that the head of 


and beautiful tall. Eddie 


terminus of the kitten, One 


os 


‘There, my son, you are hurting my part of the kitten ; 


t mother; I trod on my part, and your 


The following is the way they call off the figure of a 


Dance to the girl with the yellow shawl on, 

Now down outside and up the middie, 

Turn to your partner, Isaac Smash, 

And now to that entire stranger; 

Saches to the right and left, 

Ra, de dan da da da, de da da; 

a to Peter Switchel’s daughter, 
‘urn to your partner, one 

Bet to the gal with the flaring frill, 

Balance once and spin about, 

To the gal with the hole in heel of her stocking. 


“we 


Wilson and Phinney are leading members of the Wash- 





y are always opposite at practice at the 


y 5 
** Indeed,’ said he, “1 never saw the people .so filled 


** Filled with what?” cried Phinney. 
“ With enthusiasm,” repeated Wilson. 


“Q, ah!” said Phinney, “1 understand, but I never 


ON 


The following is from the letter of an American now 


* At sunset we reached Gaeta. This place abounds in 
historical interest, and it was here that the Pope found 
refuge when he fled from the republic in 1840. Awong 
the iegends of the place is one to the effect that the Pope 
and the King of Naples, who had come to visit him in 
his exile, went on board of an American frigate. The 


are you! King, how d'yedo! Mere, Lieutenant Jenes, 
you speak Freuch, you parley vous with the Pope while 
the King and I go down and have a drivk. King, come 


ON eee 


Kate, the other day, was asserting a wife's right to 
* Tell me then, Kate, why animals form stronger at- 


to respect and love?” 

‘** | account for it,” said she, with a most decided nod, 

* by affinity. There is more affinity between you and the 
brutes.” « 

As one of the JIudson River steamboats was about 
leaving the wharf at New York, recently, two sturdy fel- 
lows were séen bust¥ing through the crowd, with as much 
impatience as if they Saved one would fly before they © 


just ane dialect, as suiowar — 
“Captain! captain! or are you the mate? (and net 


t© ate ourselves ?”’ 


eer wn» 


While loitering in the Art Union Gallery, a day or two 
tween several artists, Who were discussing and satirising 
marine painter, combined to depreciate the work of a 

, Silenced the twain, and set the listeners in a 


7 eas “ of wood and drawers 


we nnn 


The following are some of the reasons for not drinking, 


bar-room in the country, by his friends: 

‘1 am a secretary of a temperance convention which 
meets to-day in this place, and of course | could not use 
anything strong; next, this is the auniversary of my 
father’s death, on which day I am pledged against any- 
thing of the sort; and in the third place, the mct is, I 


RN ree 


During a conversation among some wits the other even- 
ing, one observed that he had heard that Mr. Karey’s 
secret lay in the use of some herb. * + 

“I believe,” replied one of the company, “ that it is 
nothing more that /erb-anity.” 

‘** Well,” observed another, “ that is much better than 
the old nostrum—jorse terity.” 

SAAR nnn 

“T say, Mr. Johnson, did you hear "bout de catale 
dat betel Phillie? ni 

Ob course | didn’t; what was it?” 

** You see, de doctor ordered a blister on her chist— 
well, as she hadu’t no chist, no how, she put ‘em on her 
bandbox, and it drewed her new pink bouvet all out of 
shape, and spile ‘um intirely.” 


~ 





Aclam merchant, meeting one of his own fraternity’ 
the other day, whose pony might be comsidered as a beau- 
tiful specimen of an equine skeleton, remonstrated with 
the owner, and asked him if he ever fed him. 

“* Ever feed him! Come, now, that’s a good “un,” was 
the reply ; ** he’s got a bushel and s half of oats at home 
now, only he aint no time to eat ‘em.’ 

We find in an exchange a poem called th® “ Song of the 
Farmer's Boy,” begiuning *- Ilo, brothers, ho!’ Nothing 
could be more appropriate if the farmer sticks to bis vo 
cation, but there be farmer boys we wot of who goto the 
city, whose song after « little while might read, Rake, 
brothers, ruke!” and be very appropriate. 
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THE 


UNKNOW? 
THE SECRET HELP: 
A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBV: |. 


a 
BY DR. J. HM. RONINSON, 
[contixurp.] 


CHAPTER XVUL—{continun: 


“Perhaps it's one of them droppin’-n 
that used to be used in th : 
Spanish Inquisition ?” ee tae 

“About the same thing I should say.” 

“ Reckon, stranger, I shouldn't like 
buch tears shed for me!” said Gilmore 

“Tr's the strongest of that class of med 
said Mrs. Sharply, who had been an cage 

erto the tales of the hunter, “and th 
aggravatin’est to take, 60 to speak, as 
But it 8 thorough, sir; it fetches “em rou: 
nothin’ else will. We've got a case nov 
about ready for it. She is one of the 
sulky, silent sort, sir, that waves her han 
imperiously, and looks one through and me 
pie her Se You'd think, to look at } 
got the Qu 
pp Baa 3 een of England here, in 

“ You'd better not talk much, M \ 
advised Mr. Sharply, quelling her " sa 4 
his eyes. “ These are private affairs, yor 
and wont interest Mr. Gilmore,” 

“Tallow you are somewhat mistake: _, 
mister, for I’m always more or less ‘ 
what a woman says. T imagine ad ws 
better part of the world, sir, Calico is . 
scarce up in the mountains, and we 
taineers think a heap on’t when we find it 

“And it’s very creditable to you, and 
well for you, sir. I like to find a man ne 
then that knows how to value the blessi 
got.” Mrs. Sharply tossed her head and | 
contemptuously at Mr. Sharply, who 4) 
to be engaged at that moment in study. 
countenance of Gilmore. 

“ That's right smart whiske ‘ 
it affects my head, poieaid.” gl 
objections, I reckon I'l) 0 to bed t” 

The hunter hesitated and evidently de. 
say something more. Mrs. Sharply 
about, procured a lamp and placed it 
doctor's hands. The hunter lingered, 

“ Come, what is it 1” questioned the dc 

“No offence, doctor, but I hope you w 
me near none of them mad folks?” The 
drew a long breath as if he had relieved hi 
of « considerable burden. 

“ The man that can face ca , 
and Indians, afraid of pater 2, 
doctor, with a shade of triumph. 

“ There's different kinds of cou 
Stranger, and p’r'aps you dis ” 
this mad-house as 1 40 in the 0 58 

os To allay your fears, we will pass al 
corridor where the most dangerous of | 
tents are confined.” The doctor ascen. 
stairs and showed Gilmore the cells, 


rage, yor 


——— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SECRET MELPER. 


“Hene is No. 10. No. 10 has two oer: 
consequently there are two No’s 10. ‘ 
them is the most dangerous of the lot— 
lent old man who broke things in piec: 
was finally subdued by the Devil's Tear 
model-house man is his companion. Ne 
empty—to is 12. 14 is an old man . 
handred thousand dollars, but hadn’t wit 
to tuke care of it. He had wit enough « 
you know?” The doctor elevated his sh 
meaningly. “No. 15 is a woman whom } 
band married to spite another woman 
loved. A little while ago be discovered , 
wasn't sane, and brought her here, We! 
trouble with her; she is docile as lamb 
weeps, but never complains. 16 ig & you 
Ought not to have been born, or who ov 
have died the moment he found himeels 
All the rest are empty till we come to 9: 
is the young woman Mrs. Sharply mer 
Bhe is an extraordinary creature. Nothi 
dues her. The devil might weep his tea, 
her, for aught I know, and not conque 
The shower-bath is pretty severe, bat inst 
ite overcoming her, she overcame it. She w 
much for the shower-bath, sir.” 
f The doctor’s tongue was now pretty thi 
his gait not of the steadiest. The whisk« 


bad gotten in had driv. 
Cantiousness out. om much of his th. 


“No. 21,” he added, ins voice that 








